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— OmOodrrOW 
A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


monetary policy. 
When the rest of the gold bloc decides to de- 
value, the American government will move to- 
ward stabilization. 


B roses devaluation is the result of American 


Until the monetary war is brought to a halt, there 
can hardly be any substantial expansion in world 
trade. 


And until world trade improves, there will be no ma- 
terial cut in unemployment in the United States. 


| The Administration here is cautious about giving 
any impression that it is motivating European cur- 
rency moves but it is in the thick of the strategy that is 
moulding events toward stabilization. 
- 4 
Congress is moving slowly but 


SLOWER CONGRESS surely to its legislative goals. The 
PACE MAY RESULT delays are natural and are due 
IN BETTER LAWS largely to the deliberative spirit 

which has taken hold lately. Sen- 
ator Wheeler's analysis of the holding company bill 
for instance was a splendid exposition of the Ad- 
ministration point of view and made the subject really 
debatable on fair grounds. 

The opponents of the measure are prepared to 
But in the end if this 
what they are without 
be better 


answer it point by point. 
spirit of examining facts for 
will 


hysteria continues, there 


passed. 


legislation 


¢ The American Bankers Association’s committee has 


given an excellent example of restrained and moder- 
(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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New Record for 





Peace-time Spending 


The Three Years’ Budget of the New Deal Is Equal to That of All 
Administrations From George Washington to Woodrow Wilson 


ONGRESS is giving the Presi- 
C dent $4,880,000,000 in one lump 
sum to spend on jobs. 

No such vast grant is recorded in 
the previous peace-time history of the 
nation. Added to other appropria- 
tions, and plans for appropriations, 
this action calls attention to the fol- 
lowing fact: 


24 BILLION IN 124 YEARS 

From the first term of George 
Washington to the first term of 
Woodrow Wilson—124 years—the 
United States Government spent 
$24,521,845,000. 

From the first budget of President 
Roosevelt to his latest budget—cover- 
ing three years—the United States 
Government outlines spending of $24,- 
206,533,000. 

That raises the question: Just how 
much is twenty-four billion dollars? 

It is $12 each for every man, 
woman and child on the face of the 
earth. It represents nearly $1,000 
for each family in the United States, 

It was enough to finance the na- 
tional government through thirty- 
one presidential terms of four years 
each. . 

During that time were fought four 


wars. The nation grew from thirteen 
sparsely populated Atlantic Seaboard 
States, to a vast expanse of 48 highly 
developed, immensely rich States, 
comprising the wealthiest area in all 
the world. 

Four years of the War between the 
States were fought by President Lin- 
coln with less than three and one-half 
billions of dollars. 

The War of 1812, the War with 
Mexico and the War with Spain could 
have been thrown in for good measure 
and still the expenditure would have 
been less than the $4,880,000,000 be- 
ing appropriated by Congress for one 
year of present day unemployment 
relief. 


THE COST PER CAPITA 

Only during the World War was 
there a comparable rate of spending. 
Then, in two years, the United States 
poured out thirty-two billions of dol- 
lars. 

But during the first 124 years of 
the nation’s existence, the average 
annual cost of the central government 
was just $195,085,000, or about $5.26 
for each person. 

During the 
from 1914 to 


next 
1933, 


twenty years, 
including the 


World War years, this average annual 
cost rose to $4,767,160,000 or $42.16 
per capita. 

Now, through the fiscal years 1934, 
1935 and 1936, the average annual 
cost of the Federal Government has 
risen to $8,068,800,000 or $64.55 for 
each person in the country. 


SPENDING $13,000 A MINUTE 


Broken down into more under- 
standable terms, as done by Senator 
Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, these fig- 
ures show that the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending nearly $13,000 every 
minute of the day and night. Of 
that $13,000, he estimates that about 
$7,000 is being added to the: public 
debt to be paid by future generations. 

In those figures, officials see the 
story of the shift in importance of 
the Federal Government from a mere 
central agent for the sovereign States 
to a centralized government dominat- 
ing. economic as well as. political af- 
fairs of the country. 

(A table of expenditures made dur- 
ing the first 124 years of the national 
Government and during the 
Deal three vear:, is 
page 16.) 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


IDST the bloom of the Cherry Blossoms the 
M Legislative Jam slowly melts and the biggest 
of all appropriations moves haltingly forward. 

As The Blue Eagle’s fatal hour approaches 

its masters look with anxious eyes toward Congress and 


the Courts where its future is to be settled. 


The President on sub-tropic seas keeps tab on the 
New Deal by radio and occasionally speaks a word 
of encouragement to his lieutenants across the ether. 


Congress, urged by many petitioners, high and low, 
discreetly draws the veil of privacy across the im- 
pudent Pink Slips that would reveal income tax returns,’ 


¢ The Utility Holding Companies conclude their pro- 
test against New Deal legislation and Senator 
Wheeler answers the vigorous attacks on Government 
policy. 
What will the new Public Works Relief set-up be? 


Strike Menaces; Workers ir. the automobile, textile 
and rubber industries join in complaint. Hopes that 
unions may check trouble as partisans on Wagner Bill 


meet in conflict. 


Reform or Recovery? What is the objective of the 
huge spending that the Government is about to uns 
dertake? Where will the money go? 


Processing Taxes; Congress rebels at the Triple 
A’s methods of paying its way. 

| Belgium Leaves the Gold Standard and hopeful eyes 
look for a money-peace conference. 


These and the other developments of the Week arg 
told on succeeding Pages. 
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Relief Bill Runs Gountlet 

Battle-scarred, the 4,880-million-dollar Work- 
relief bill passes the Senate, 68 to 16. 

Most serious impairment was an amendment 
for paying expenses in silver certificates issued 
against metal in the Treasury or to be acquired. 
Stripped from the bill in conference are this and 
many other changes unacceptable to the Admin- 
istration. 

Over one other amendment conferees remain 
deadlocked—a provision for paying farm bene- 
fits from work-relief funds, now met from proces- 
sing taxes 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt announces he 
will oversee allotment of funds Among his 
“field marshals” will be Undersecretary of Agri- 
culture Tugwell to direct land use program, Re- 
lief Administrator Hopkins, PWA Administrator 
Ickes, and Rear Admiral Christian J. Peoples, 
with General Robert E. Wood to advise from the 
standpoint of business 


A Debut for Economic Security 

The economic security program prepares to 
make its debut on the floor of the House. 

The old-age pension plan loses one important 
provision by committee vote—the voluntary in- 
surance clause that would permit persons earn- 
ing more than $3,000 annually to buy old-age 
annuities up to $100 a month on a cost basis. 

Reason for the elimination: Opposition of in- 
surance companies, who see Government com- 
petition with their business. 


x * &® 


New Feathers for Blue Eagle 

From investigation to hope of new life. Such 
is the lot of the Blue Eagle as a bill is introduced 
into the Senate for renewing the NRA for another 
two years. 

Chief features of the bill: 

Section 7a retained, with a special statement 
that it represents the policy of Congress. 

Elimination of service industries from codes, 





| ~Harris & Ewing 
WORK RELJEF-ERS 


When the Work Relief bill finally becomes law, 
Undersecretary of Agriculture Tugwell and 


FERA Administrator Hopkins ‘left to right) 
will be in charge of a large portion of the 
spending. 





such industries being regarded as intrastate and 
so beyond the reach of Federal power. 

Code adoption made voluntary, except in 
natural resources industries, where limited codes 
are made compulsory. 

Monopolies restricted, and relaxation of anti- 
trust laws carefully limited. 

Interstate commerce defined in such a way as 
to include large manufacturing industries. 


* 


Utilities Bill—Menace or Blessing? 

No disaster, but an orderly rearranging of the 
electric power map, with the elimination of un- 
economic financial monstrosities. 

So Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, en- 
visions the effect of his bill for regulation and 
limitation of public utility holding companies. 
He addresses the Senate, answering the barrage 
of messages charging prospective slaughtering 
of investment values and imminent Government 
ownership of all power properties 

Inflexible is President Roosevelt's determina- 
tion: “The bill must pass.” 


* 


Politics and Banking 

“Save America from political control of its 
banking system.” 

So urges Professor Walter E. Spahr, of New 
York University, in protesting against the Bank- 
ing bill as House committee hearings close. 

The bill, as seen by Professor Spahr: “A 
brazen, daring, and dangerous attempt of politi- 
gally minded planners to increase their destruc- 
tive and devastating hold on business enterprise 
in this country.” 

Spokesmen for American Bankers Association 
warn of “political control,” otherwise approve 
measure, which is described by Federal Reserve 
Governor Eccles as a means of controlling in- 
fiation. 


a 


Restive Labor and Wagner Bill 

Ominous rumblings of industrial discontent 
reach the ears of Senate committee members 
conducting hearings on the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions bill to give Federal support to collective bar- 


gaining and to outlaw company-supported 
unions. 
Labor officials promise a restraining hand on 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A’Close-up View of National Affairs— 


+ + 


Current Happenings and What They Mean + + 











threatened strikes in half a dozen industries— 
on a condition. 

The condition: Passage of the Wagner bill. 

In opposition appear steel and motor execu- 
tives, protesting union domination. Accompany- 
ing them are officers of “company unions,” ask- 
ing labor-industry cooperation, a ban on class 
said to be fostered by the bill 


warfare, ; 
Neutrality, in- 


The Administration's attitude: 
clining toward benevolence. 


* * “ 


National Guard and Strikes 

To limit the use of the Army in controlling 
strike activities, a House measure takes shape in 
committee hearings. It would prevent the use of 
National Guard equipment, owned by the Fed- 
eral Government, except when the Secretary of 
War approves. 

Recalled are the days of last September when 
flying squadrons, seeking to extend the textile 
strike to operating plants, were confronted by 
the bayonets of armed guardsmen. 

Say labor leaders: “In no other country of the 
world has the military been used against strikers 
to the extent it has here.’ 


x % 
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The NRA ‘Backs Down’ 

The Government backs away from a Supreme 
Court test of its power most vital for the ef- 
fectiveness of New Deal laws. It withdraws its 
appeal of the Belcher Lumber case. 

The power in question: Authority over wages, 
hours, and industrial relations in manufacturing 
industry which only indirectly affects interstate 
commerce. 

Reasons advanced for withdrawal of the ap- 
peal: 

1. Not having been tried in the lower courts, 
the case does not contain factual proof of the 
relation between manufacturing and interstate 
commerce. 

2. The lumber code, involved in the case, con- 
tains questionable delegations of Congressional 
power permitting code authorities to fix prices 
and production. A better case is sought. 

Though refusing a legal test, the President calls 
for renewed vigor in enforcement. 


‘ 


More Power for AAA 

Power to scrutinize books of packers and proc- 
essors of farm products moves one step closer 
to the reach of the AAA as a House committee 
reports out for favorable action a group of 
amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

A second power which the legislation would 
confer: The payment of export bounties from the 
proceeds of processing taxes. 

Exports so subsidized are called by a different 
name in the countries to which the products go. 
The name is “dumping:” the remedy frequently 
invoked, a higher tariff. 





—Wide World 
A DEGREE IN COMMON 
Fomer President Herbert C. Hoover (left) and 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins (right) 
are given honorary degrees by Hubert G. 
Sproule (center), president of the University 
of California. 








Protecting the TVA 

To protect the Tennessee Valley Authority from 
“harassment by private utility interests,” a House 
bill takes form in committee hearings. It would 
give the TVA right to generate and sell elec- 
tricity incidental to its flood-control and recla- 
mation work. 

Why the bill? Because TVA activities are 
partly blocked by a Fedreal court injunction on 
the ground that the TVA exceeded its authority 
in selling electricity in competition with private 
interests. 

Another bill would extend TVA operations to 
the Cumberland Valley. “A desirable extension,” 
comments TVA Chairman Morgan. 

Reporting on achievements, TVA Director 
Lilienthal cites. the forcik® down of electric rates 
in the Tennessee Valley with an annual saving 
to users of $7,000,000. 


* % * 


New Drive On Electricity Rates 

Plans ripen for a renewed drive to force down 
the cost of “civilization’s greatest blessing—elec- 
tricity.” 

The method: Offering work-relief funds, 
through PWA, to municipalities as capital to con- 
struct their own systems; submission to State 


“legislatures of model bills to legalize sale of public 


power. 
The PWA counts 1,814 municipal projects it will 


be ready to finance. In each case, private com- 
panies will be given a chance to reduce rates to 
“competitive levels.” 

Mode! bills provide for authorizing public power 
bodies, State or municipal, to generate, trans- 
mit, or distribute current; also permit cooperative 
associations to set up rural electric systems. 


* * * 


Uncle Sam Looks to Defenses 

With echoes of warlike sounds from Europe 
in his ears, Uncle Sam looks to his defenses. 
Progress made: 

Senate votes War Department appropriation 
bill already approved by the House, which in- 
creases the Army to 165,000 men. 

House passes Navy bills to build up personnel 
of officers to man a “treaty-limit Navy” and au- 
thorizes use of 38 million dollars to construct 
naval stations on the Pacific Coast and in 
Hawaii. 

Then, to make the nation Army-conscious, the 
Senate votes to give official recognition to April 
6 as Army Day. 


* * * 


Cures For the War-profit Evil 

Prescriptions for the prevention and cure of 
the “war-profit evil,” as set forth by anti-profit- 
eer Bernard M. Baruch before the Senate mu- 
nitions inquiry: 

1, In event of war emergency, set a top to 
prices, with a commission to raise or lower them. 
Control the use of money and set its price. 

2. Define neutrality and contraband; set limi- 
tations on travel for Americans when other na- 
tions are at war. 

3. Cease to foster wars through instruments of 
economic pressure—tariffs, quotas, exchange reg- 
ulations, and depreciated currencies. 

Comments Secretary of War Dern: “Profits 
should be limited or eliminated, but preservation 
of the country is the first consideration.” 


bod * x 


The ‘Pink Slip’ Doomed 


Secrecy for incomes wins as the Senate, follow- 
ing House action, repeals the “pink slip” measure 
that would make income tax returns open to the 
public gaze. The Senate vote—53 to 16. 

Thus into discard go the “glass pockets” 
favored by those who would watch the wealth of 
the wealthy, opposed by those who saw in pub- 
licity an aid to kidnapers. 


* x 


Speeding Up Slum Clearance 

To wipe out tumble-down and insanitary city 
dwellings and replace them with modern low-cost 
houses, a bill enters Congress under Senator 
Wagner's guidance. It would set up in the De- 
partment of the Interior a Housing Division to 
oversee a long-range plan for slum clearance 

Initial appropriation already is provided in the 
Work Relief Bill. This would be expended in the 
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That— 

A study revealing the location of 
the major portion of the country’s 
unemployed, and the types of work 
for which they are fitted, caused a 
sharp change in plans for spending 
the forthcoming five billion dollar 
work-relief fund. 


bounties to farmers. 
the kind that goes into cigarettes 
has been selling above “parity” for * * * 


Tobacco of 
sion front. 


on the straight $200 a month pen- 


stallation of air-conditioning sys- 


President's Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security to the forthcoming 
Social Insurance Board which will 


some time. Now hog prices are That— be set up as an independent or- 
near it and may go above. Wheat The Government through the RFC ganization after the Social Se- 
is not far from “parity.” The re- is seriously considering making curity bill is enacted. It is felt 
sult is that officials are concerned advances to a proposed corpora- that the new unit would benefit 
about the whole processing tax tion which would finance the in- by the technical and research 


qualities of committee’s personnel. 


* * % 


That— 


. © « structure. If upset, it would mean 
scores of millions of dollars to city tems. 
That— people. * * x 
The RFC is extending loans on oe as 
cotton because the Government That— 
does not want to foreclose and be- That— Advocates of the St. 


come owner of 4,500,000 bales of 
cotton that would be hard to dis- 
pose of without loud complaints 
from the South. 


* * * 


That— 

The Treasury is sounding out sen- 
timent to determine whether the 
country would be likely to respond 
to a bond-selling drive somewhat 
along the lines of the war-time 
Liberty Bond drive. Baby bonds 
have not sold as well as expected. 


* “ - 


That— 

High prices threaten to complicate 
the AAA crop control program. 
The law sets out that when the 
value of a crop gets to “parity” 
no more taxes can be levied on 


processors ane consumers to pay 


a 
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Swift & Co.’s $45,000,000 refunding 
bond issue, which the SEC hopes 
will start a flood of new public is- 
sues, will be largely subscribed by a 
few substantial interests. For that 
reason, critics say, it will probably 
not be a fair test on the public’s 
readiness to buy new issues. 


Thai— 

Some Congressmen formerly back- 
ing the Townsend old-age pension 
plan are now swinging their sup- 
port to a compromise plan under 
which the aged would receive a 
pension based on whatever funds 
could be gathered in under a na- 
tional 2 per cent sales tax. Dr. 
Townsend, at one time ready to 
play ball with advocates of this 
plan, is now severely criticising it 
preferring to continue the battle 


MIMI " |THE 


Lawrence 
Waterways treaty see little hope 
for favorable negotiation between 
this country and Canada in time 
for Senate action on the measure 
before this session of Congress ad- 
journs. 


That— 

The investigation of Government 
agents in Ohio has failed thus far 
to involve Governor Davey directly 
with any connection involving col- 
lection of political funds from 
companies selling relief supplies. 
No other States are in the picture 
for investigation of relief adminis- 
tration activities at this time. 


* * a 


That— 
There is a movement under way to 





Word has been passed along the 
line in the Government cautioning 
officials to use extreme care in 
making public, or interpreting fed- 
erally gathered facts and figures. 
Reports have it that the reason 
Leon Henderson, head of the re- 
search and planning division of 
NRA, was left off the newly ap- 
pointed National Industrial Recov- 
ery Board, was because of a use of 
figures later questioned by com- 
pilers of those figures. 


» ~ * 


Thai 

After the Treasury calls $1,200,000.- 
000 of Fourth Liberty Bonds this 
month, it will not be able to call 
any more bonds before 1940. Re- 
sult: this year will end refunding 
operations to lower interest rates 
on the outstanding debt until that 
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form of low-interest feans ple grants up to 30 
per cent of the cost of labor and material used. 

So begin plans for a fresh attack on the low- 
cost housing problem. Initial attempts still go 
haltingly forward under the PWA, which re- 
fuses to pay “inflated” prices for land and faces 
court challenges to its right to condemn property. 
The Work-Relief Bill contains a legislative as- 
sertion of this right 


‘Fair Play’ For Air Mail Lines 


Fair play for the air mail lines is voted by the 
House in approving the bill to raise pay from 
3313 cents a mile to 40 cents for a basic 300- 
pound load. The Senate has yet to act. The Pres- 
ident is waiting to approve 

Half way across the earth will fly soon Uncle 
Sam's air mail, carried over the Pacific to China 
with stops at Hawaii, Midway, and Wake Islands. 
First flight to Hawaii is scheduled for April 9 

In approving Treasury and Post Office appro- 
priations. the Senate adds two million dollars to 
finance establishment of the line. 


* 


Industry Slips a Cog 
America’s industrial machine slows up slightly. 
So reports the Federal Reserve Board, placing 
its February index figure, corrected for seasonal 
variations, at 89 per cent of the 1923-25 level of 
output, down two points from January. 
Contrariwise, employment was up. How much? 
By 250,000, says the Department of Labor. 


* * * 


Gains and Losses in Oil Industry 

Exhibit A on the operation of the code for the 
billion-dollar petroleum industry, as prepared 
by a survey committee: 

The winners: 

1. Producers, benefited by higher prices in- 
duced through control of output—except those 
on submarginal properties. 

2. Large integrated companies, able to absorb 





| Underwood & Underwood 
KANSAS WANTS DUST RELIEF 
(right) ap- 
peals to Secretary of Agriculture Wallace to 
} use a substantial part of public works funds to 
| prevent soil erosion and check dust storms. 


| Governor Alf Landon of Kansas 





losses in refining or retailing by gains in pro- 
duction and pipe-line transportation 

3. Employes, whose earnings have increased by 
millions of dollars annually. 

The losers 

1. Refiners, caught between high costs and 
low prices. The industry's loss last year is esti- 
mated by the Standard Oil of Ohio at 170 million 
dollars. 

2. Independent gasoline stations, compelled to 
pay higher wages and meet the competition of 
integrated companies able to balance selling 
losss by production gains 

Next comes the problem of adjusting inequali- 
ties. Oil Administrator Ickes has that under 
advisement. 


Railroads vs. Trucks, Buses 

Preparations go forward for clamping regula- 
tions on trucks and buses, as Senate committee 
hearings open on the bill to coordinate all forms 
of public transportation under an enlarged Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The policy is the recommendation of Railroad 
Coordinator Eastman, who says “free the rail- 
roads or regulate their competitors.” 

RFC Chairman Jesse Jones has a special in- 
terest in the railroads, having lent them 380 mil- 
lion dollars from his corporation. Says he: 

“Trucks and buses should be regulated for the 
sake of the railroads. It would enable us to look 
a little more hopefully into railroad earnings.” 


* 


Trade Treaties, Cheaper Goods 

Cheaper pineapples and rum for Americans, 
cheaper leather, meat, and machinery for Haiti. 

Such are the chief mutual benefits expected 
to flow from a trade treaty signed by Haiti and 
the United States 

It is the fourth agreement of this type. Sig- 
natories of the other three: Cuba, Brazil, Bel- 
gium. 

Thirteen are in process of negotiation, the 
most important being with Canada 

Working slowly ahead on these treaties in an 
unfriendly atmosphere of economic nationalism, 
Secretary of State Hull sees in them a hope of 


transfer many members of the time. breaking the log jam that holds back foreign 
trade 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











{Continued from Page 1J 
erated criticism on an important 


and vital piece of legislation 
and it looks as if some of its 
suggestions will be accepted 


though admittedly the whole 
philosophy of political control of 
banking and government issue of 
fiat money is not going to be dis- 
lodged in the slightegt in the bill 
which Congress will adopt. 
* F F P 
The insertion o 
RESENTMENT M c Nary - Haugen 
AGAINST AAA and export deben- 
REFLECTED ture plans in the 
agricultural bill 
means merely that the Adminis- 
tration wants any and all powers 
possible to handle a rapidly en- 
tangling situation in the export 
market and it means also that 
there’s a rapidly rising resentment 
against crop control and produc- 
tion restrictions in the domestic 
market. 
Extension of the NRA is a 
foregone conclusion but it is 
certain that the bill introduced 
by Senator Harrison on behalf of 
the Administration will undergo 
considerable amendment. 


q The Wagner labor disputes 
bill, however, will probably 
take the center of the stage. In- 
dustry is thoroughly alive to 
what it considers an effort to give 
a special governmental advantage 
to one kind of labor union. 
*, Vv F ‘ 
The chances of a 
POLICIES ON real crisis on the 
LABOR FACE Wagner bill and a 
A SHOWDOWN showdown on ad- 
ministration labor 
policy are growing daily. Whien 
President Roosevelt gets back 
from his vacation he will find it a 
harder nut to crack than the 
automobile code controversy or 
any of the more or less critical 
issues he has had to face hereto- 
fore on the labor problem. 


q The prospect that the law 

would immediately be thrown 
into the courts and that strikes 
would result is not comforting to 
those who feel that the recovery 
machine ought finally to be got- 
ten under way lest the unem- 
ployed increase and radicalism 
should upset the political apple- 
carts of 1936 altogether. 


q Business has plenty to worry 
about but when the next 60 
days are over it will learn 
whether it can go ahead and plan 
on a gradually moderating legis- 
lative situation in the future or 

more chaos. 
v 


, ¥ 
CONGRESS IS There are signs 
that an aroused 


GIVING HEED public opinion has 
TO PROTESTS and will influence 

Congress to go slow 
about passing destructive legisla- 
tion. 


The repeal of the “pink slip”, 

for instance, is a surprise to 
many who believed the Congress 
would not fail to take this oppor- 
tunity to create class cleavage. 
But Congress didn’t. 

There is in the pink slip epi- 

sode some food for real 
thought. It indicates that the so- 
called unorganized voters are not 
as powerless as they seem and that 
after all, many Congressmen are 
apprehensive about defeat in 1926 
if the business and industry of the 
country continues demoralized and 
unemployment increases. 

The government program for 
creating employment is regarded 
by Congress as really a temporary 
measure. At heart members of 
Congress are not so keen about 








ME- ROOSEVELT promised the 
~™ country in January that “the 
Federal Governgnent must and shall 
quit this business of relief.” 

He will return from Florida in a 
few days armed with authority from 
Congress and with $4,880,000,000 in 


| How the Billions Will BeSpent: President 


money to be used in carrying out 


that resolve. 

His announced plans call for an 
end to the dole for 3,500,000 relief 
families. But unanswered as yet by 
the White House are the following 
questions: 

1.—Whe will handle this biggest 
appropriation in the nation’s peace- 
time history? Why is that issue 
being given so much attention? 

2.—What plans are made for 
spending the money? How is the 
use of these billions to differ from 
the use of other billions? 

3.—What are the expected results? 
Is recovery tied up in this program? 

As soon as Congress places. the 
finishing touches on works program 
legislation, President Roosevelt plans 
an announcement of details. Until 
that time, strictly official state- 
ments will be lacking, but those 
working on the program have re- 
vealed its tentative outline. 


PRESIDENT IN CHARGE 

On that basis, the following an- 
swers are given: 

No. 1.—Mr. Roosevelt has assured 
Congress that he will have personal 
charge of alloting the billions to in- 
dividual projects. 

But the President has not the 
time to consider every detail of ev- 
ery project that will need money. So 
two and possibly three boards are 
planned; one is to be administrative 
and one advisory, according to the 
preliminary set-up. 

Chief executive officer of the ad- 
ministrative board—responsible for 
results—is to be Harry Hopkins, 
present administrator of emergency 
relief. Such is the understanding, 
although not yet announced by the 
White House. Other members of the 
board are expected to include Dr. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, Undersecre- 
tary of Agriculture; Harold L. Ickes, 
Administrator of Public Works; 
Rear-Admiral Christian J. Peoples, 
Chief of the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury. 


| ADMINISTRATION 


Why the importance attached to 
selection of Mr. Hopkins to have 
major authority? 

Because the Relief Administrator 
has a reputation as a result-getter. 


| He believes in decentralized admin- 
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istration, in quick action with few 
questions asked. His administration 
of CWA a year ago poured out 
money at the rate of four billions a 
year when at its peak. The new 
works program is counted on to 
spend four billions in twelve months. 

Mr. Hopkins as an administrator 
is contrasted with Mr. Ickes, who be- 
lieves in centralized control of 
spending, careful watching of every 
nickel, assurance that a dollar of 
value is received for each dollar 
spent. The PWA administrator is 
not to play such a prominent part in 
the new works program. 

There is another reason for that, 
as explained in a_ well-informed 
source. It is that heavy public 
works will not play such a large 
part in the new program. 

That leads to an answer to an- 
other question. 

No. 2—Plans for spending the 
new $4,880,000,000 differ from plans 


government ownership or con- 
tinued government outlays but 
the exigencies of what they 
consider reform politics are driv- 
ing them to take positions which 
they are sure to regret. 


In fact the NRA experience has 

brought some disillusionmenc 
in Congress and a certain aware- 
ness that the measure was not 
thoughtfully worked out or 
sensibly administered. 


The outlook is for moderation 
rather than extremes in legis- 
lation but “moderation” _ stil) 
means legislative support for con- 


trolled economy. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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To Direct Program to Abolish 
The Dole System 





for spending the other billions of 
past months. 

Those differences are as follows: 

A.—Wages will be lower, on a “se- 
curity” rather than a “prevailing 
wage” basis. The aim is to make 
work on these Federal projects less 
attractive than private work. 

B.—Less attention will be paid to 
heavy construction of the type un- 
dertaken by PWA, because this is 
found to give a relatively small 
amount of direct employment, and 
studies reveal that a small propor- 
tion of persons on relief are con- 
struction workers. More attention 
will be given to creating jobs that 
pern.ii unemployed persons to use 
their skills and aptitudes. 





C.—Work undertaken is designed 


+ 


to meet local needs and to follow a | 


definite national pattern wherever 
possible. Soil erosion, flood con- 
trol and reforestation will get much 
attention in the West and Middle 
West, but with the bulk of the un- 
employed in the east this type of 
work cannot be expected to absorb 
the large proportion of those to be 
given jobs. 
PROJECTS TO BE FINANCED 
D.—More money is to be spent on 
materials than under the old CWA, 
which involved casual jobs in most 


localities. 
calls for production of a type that 


The plan to be followed | 


will add definitely to the national | 


AN INSIDE VIEW OF THE WORK-RELIEF PLANS 





wealth. The government expects the 
country to be richer than it would 
have been without the expenditure 
of the money. 


WORK FOR 3,500,000 


Then there is another question to 
be answered. 

No. 3.—Relief primarily, recovery 
secondarily, is expected to result 
from the use of the new billions. 

On that point, officials advise as 
follows: ‘During the past year, ex- 
penditures on relief, on CWA and on 
Public Works, totalled about four 
billions. The total expenditures un- 
der the new scheme will reach about 
the same amount. That means little 
added pump priming as compared 
with the past. 

Also referred to is the fact that 
at present about 2,500,000 persons on 
relief are working in return for the 
help that they receive. The new 
plan calls for adding 1,000,000 to 
that number, not creating 3,500,000 
additional jobs. Of that 1,000,000 





| 





to be added, 300,000 will go into CCC 
camps. That leaves about 700,000 
new jobs to be created, shifting 
families from the dole to work re- 
lief. 

With 10,000,000 unemployed, the 
new program is not counted on to 
clear up that problem. At least not 
among those who are preparing to 
handle the program. 


LARGER WEEKLY INCOME 


How.then is the new plan to differ 
greatly from the work relief pro- 
gram carried out during the past 
year? 

Differences lie in the fact that the 
weekly income of workers will be in- 
creased from about $26 to $50 on an 
average. This increase will be 
brought about through more regu- 
lar employment rather than by 
higher hourly wages. Hourly rates 
may be lowered. 

Also, more materials will be used 
and the projects undertaken are de- 
signed to yield more tangible results. 





The estimate is that labor efficiency 
will be increased at least 100 per 
cent over the present work relief. 

Costs are to be about four times 
as large as at present, owing to ma- 
terial purchases and bigger earn- 
ings. 


A TASK FOR DR. TUGWELL 


Then what of Dr. Tugwell? Where 
will he fit into the picture? 

His concern, according to com- 
ment of officials, is to be in the field 
of soil erosion, flood control, removal 
of marginal land, and other projects 
having to do with land use. The law 
will authorize the expenditure of 
about $850,000,000 for these pur- 
poses. 

When will the big show start? 

Official guesses are that not many 
of the new projects will be under 
way before July 1. 

There are nearly 60,000 work re- 
lief projects already giving employ- 
ment to unemployed. These can be 
extended and expanded quickly. 
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Fairy Blossoms 


Subtle Beauty of Cherry Trees In 
Capital Attracts Thousands 


(‘HE pamphlet issued by the Department of the 

Interior describing the Japanese cherry trees 
in bloom this week along a lagoon in Washing- 
ton contains this sentence: 

“The effect of these oriental trees when in 
blossom around the Tidal Basin, with the Lin- 
coln Memorial to the west, the Washington Mon- 
ument to the east, and a beautiful vista with 
the dome of the capital in the distance, is be- 
yond description.” 

It is. 

There is a subtle something that reaches the 
mind, or, if you will, the soul, of the observer 
that can’t be quite explained in terms of the 
senses. Even if the Japanese had not woven 
the fairy blossoms into their folklore and en- 
dowed them with the romance of old legends, 
they still would convey a mystic charm that is 
more than sensuous beauty. 

The cloud of gentle color that is not quite 
pink and yet is more than white seems to enwrap 
one like a thin thread of magic incense. 

The trees themselves are just a quarter of a 
century old. They reached America a little 
more than a year after their “creation,” and the 
first two were planted on March 27, 1911, néar 
the John Paul Jones statue, where two plaques 
commemorate the event. 

Mrs. William Howard Taft, whose chance re- 
mark in Tokio prompted the gift, planted the 
first tree; Vicountess Chinda, wife of the then 
Japanese Ambassador to the United States, 
planted the second. 

They were a present from the city of Tokio. 
The first lot, infected with plant pests, was de- 
stroyed, and the Japanese, with great care, pre- 
pared a second allotment, three thousand of 
them, especially propagated by the Imperial Hor- 
ticultural Station in Japan. 


The First ‘First’ 


Initial Gift of ‘First-of-Season’ 
Products Reaches White House 


THE FIRST of “the firsts” has arrived at the 

White House. Unfortunately it appeared 
when the President was out of town, but it wes 
ceremoniously received by Secretary Early and 
then “sent over to the house” where it was hoped 
that Sistie and Buzzie didn’t see it first. 

It was the first fruit of the maple forests of 
New England—a three-foot cake of a maple- 
sugarish color, the handiwork of Vermont’s ace 
cake-baker (she won a state-wide prize) trim and 
attractive Mrs. Arthur Way. 

The cake was a tempting sight as the white 
ribbons were untied and the tissue paper un- 


—Underwood & Underwood. 
HE DOESN’T PLAY 
While the President is away, Stephen Early, 


secretary, “runs” the executive 


offices. 


assistant 





folded for presentation with appropriate speech 
and gesture by Representative Plumley of the 
Green Mountain State, his senatorial colleagues 
smiling approbation. 

To the Yankee-born who looked at the piece 
of confectionery (while dogwood and magnolia 
blossomed outside) there arose the picture of 
white drifts deep-rutted with runners, the ‘stiff 
pull up the hill to the “sugar bush,” the tough 
little Morgan horses sending out V’s of steam 
from their nostrils, the bob-sled creaking. Then 
the grove with pails lipped against the maples 
and sap drip, drip, dripping, then the sugar- 
house, wood fires crackling under the evaporating 
pans.* * * 

But it wasn’t, perhaps, such thoughts that stir- 
red in the Virginian bosom of the only personal 
representative of the President left to hold the 
fort at the White House. Secretary Early was, it 
is quite possible to assume, thinking about the 
other, perhaps equally alluring but terrifically 
time-consuming, “Firsts” that would soon be 
descending upon his Chief. 

There would be the first salmon caught in the 
Wallapalooka River, the first corn cob pipe picked 
in Arkansiowa; the quills from the first jonquils, 
the first pork from the Passamaquoddy porcu- 
pines, and then—oh, then, the Queens! The 
Apple Queens and the Lemon Queens, the queens 
of beauty, health, happiness, diamonds, and 
spades. 

And along with them all the joker—a press 
agent. 

Vermont’s contingent had none—and, saving 
a potential stomach ache, it left a sweet taste in 
White House mouths. 
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CHiRKRRY TREES BLOOM WHILE THE PRESIDENT FISHES 
In bud as the Chief Executive left for the South, the world-famous Japanese cherry trees in Washington are now in blossom. 











—Underwood & Underwood. 





In the Executive Offices: 


WitHout BENEFIT of Executive 

Order there occurred the great 
event of the Capital, a display or- 
dained by Nature herself and sub- 
ject to no Alphabetical Agency, no 
law of Congress or decision of the 
Supreme Court. The Japanese cherry 
trees along the tagoon decided to 
blossom and did. 

But while the admiring thousands 
“ohed and ahed” as they drank in 
that scene of exotic beauty — and 
likewise, alas, swallowed several por- 
tions of stifling gas from the crawl- 
ing cavalcade of motors—the Presi- 
dent was probably stretched on a 
sun-drenched deck watching the 
restful rise and dip of the wide arc 
of a blue sub-tropie seascape. 

Only such messages as could slip 
through the crackling radio or drop 
from a plane in the skies could re- 
mind him of a workaday world. 


SECRETARY HOWE REVIVES 

An astounded physician witnessed 
the remarkable rally of Louis Howe, 
given the week before only a few 
days to live. The little wisp of a man 
had drifted back from the border- 
land of consciousness whence no one 
dared hope he could return, recog- 
nized those about him, called for 
cigarettes and later coffee and 
cereal. 

To Dr. Ross McIntyre, White House 
phsyician, it meaht gratification on 
two counts. For beside the sick man 
he. had a well man to look after. 
Like the mythical Chinese doctors 
who are paid as long as their pa- 
tients are healthy and are docked 
when they become ill, a President’s 
physician is concerned as much with 
the ounce of prevention as with the 
pound of cure. 

It was hard for Washingtonians 
to picture sunny lands on that day 
of driving rain, when the President, 
with Mrs. Roosevelt to see him off, 
rode to the Union Station. But by 
next morning, by the time the ob- 
servation car had taken on the as- 
pect of an office and Harry Hopkins, 
Relief Administrator, a last minute 
addition to the party, was hard at 
work with his Chief, a southern sun 
pouring down on the whirling land- 
scape left no doubt that the train 
was pointed toward the palms. 


THREE IMPORTANT CALLERS 


The preceding Monday had been 
a busy day. There were three most 
important of callers: Speaker Byrns, 
Representative Buchanan, of the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
and Senate Leader Robinson. The 
last pins had to be put into the 
parcel, the last strings tied on pend- 
ing legislation, so that it could be 
pushed along toward passage while 
the President was away. 

Senator Robinson was quite spe- 
cific in his formal statement follow- 
ing his visit before the President’s 
departure. “We feel that it is an 
opportune time for him to take a 
rest,” he said. 

Certain subjects were to be con- 
sidered and, it was hoped, “disposed 
of.” They embraced, Senator Rob- 
inson explained, the social secur- 
ity legislation, which relates to both 
old-age pensions and unemployment 
insurance, the measure pertaining to 
utility holding companies, increased 
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capital for the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, and banking legisla- 
tion. 

“The President has heretofore in- 
dicated his desire,” continued the 
Senator, “that, in due course, tran- 
sportation legislation, combining ad- 
ministration with respect to avia- 
tion, railroads, shipping, buses and 
trucks may be worked out. It can- 
not be determined now whether this 
legislation can be completed during 
the present session. It is also 
thought that the pure food and drug 
act may be brought forward.” 


JACKSONVILLE EN FETE 


Properly impressed by the tall fig- 
ure of Colonel Starling, Chief of the 
White House Secret Service staff, 
correctly although a little awesomely 
described as “the dead-shot Ken- 
tuckian,” Jacksonville was alert, 
agog, and beflagged—becoming a 
welcoming city. There wasn’t much 
time, however, during the rather 
rapid trip from train yards to dock 
for welcoming. There was, however, 
enough to tactfully suggest to any 
attending ears that a Gulf-Atlantic 
Ship Canal was quite as good a proj- 
ect as any to absorb any stray funds 
that Public Works might cast upon 
rivers, harbors or estuaries. 


With the President in the auto- 
mobile rode Governor Scholz, of 
Florida, and Mayor Alsop, of Jack- 
sonville. 

There were flowers in the “Farra- 
gut,” the trim new destroyer, when 
the President went aboard, there 
were crowds, cheers and the usual 
waving of farewells. Someone re- 
ported a “tired smile” on the Presi- 
dent’s face. Though it well might 
have been a weary one, its fatigue 
apparently didn’t register on camera 
plates which caught the vessel as 
she warped away, the President’s 
fedora waving, his Naval aide in 
full regalia beside him. 

Ready to lift anchor, the giant 
“Nourmahal” waited patiently. 
Aboard the yacht was virtually the 
same party that accompanied the 
President a year ago; the Presi- 
dent’s distant relatives, Kermit 
Roosevelt and Vincent Astor, the 
skipper-host; Judge Kernochan, po- 
litical sage of the Bronx, and others. 


One familiar face was missing. 
Herman Gray, fishing guide and ap- 
parently a person of unusual im- 
portance, was absent because of “a 
previous engagement,” it was ex- 
plained,” an excuse not usually of- 
fered to Chief Executives, whose 
wishes, even in Democracies, are as 
a rule, accepted as commands. 


BARRACUDAS AND WAHOOS 


However, it was reported that bar- 
racudas were biting, as were wahoos 
—whatever they are. So perhaps 
the fish didn’t néed a guide to lead 
them to the baited hooks. 


The “Farragut,” accompanied by 
another destroyer, the “Claxton,” 
made for Cat Cay, where anchor was 
dropped at 10 o’clock the next 
morning, and where they had been 
preceded by the “Nourmahal.” 


What happened then no reporto- 
rial eye witnessed. Thanks to the 
busy radio, however, the waiting 
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world soon learned that royalty were 
aboard. At noon, Sir Bede Clifford, 
Governor-General of all the Baha- 
mas, with Lady Clifford, escorted 
none other than the son of King 
George and Queen Mary, the Duke 
of Kent, and his Duchess, aboard the 
“Nourmahal.” 

It seems that the Duke and his 
bride were on a fishing trip of their 
own and were visiting Mr. and Mrs. 
Wasey, of New York, who hold no 
title but that in fee simple to Cat 
Cay, of which they are the owners. 
They came aboard, too; and, if we 
are to believe later reports by way 
of Nassau, whither the party re- 
turned, they also had lunch. 

But if the affair had no society re- 
porter to transcribe it, it had the 
host himself as a reporter. A mes- 
sage not only recounting the bare 
facts, but adding a touch of descrip- 
tion, was sent to Miami, where Sec- 
retary McIntyre has set up his tem- 
porary headquarters. The message, 
signed simply “Roosevelt,” con- 
cluded: “Beautiful weather. Smooth 
sea.” 

Then, as a reminder of the work- 
aday world behind, there appeared 
out of the blue a plane and a pouch 
of mail. 

At home the Public Works bill, 
worming its way through confer- 
ence, was already the subject of 
speculation. Who would head the 
new set-up? Names were mentioned. 
Not that of Secrtary Ickes, titular 
head of the Public Works. Harry 
Hopkins at the Miami headquarters 
and the President on his yacht heard 
rumors and knew that Congress did 
not enjoy them. 

The. next day word bounced up 
from yacht to destroyer and de- 
stroyer to Miami and thence to be 
transcribed on those little blue 
slips labeled: “White House—Tele- 
gram.” It said: “No Works Relief 
plan will be determined until after 
the passage of the bill.’ ’ 


WORK-RELIEF PLANS 


Having dropped his line by wire, 
the President, now off the coast of 
Cuba, dropped another into the 
deep. In the afternoon another 
plane had arrived bearing the Pres- 
ident’s son, James, from San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

“Jimmy arrived all well and plane 
landed and took off without diffi- 
culty,” said a message from Capt. 
Wilson Brown, the President’s Naval 
Aide, which Secretary McIntyre 
turned over to the newspapermen. 

“We are spending the day having 
good fishing off Lobos and tonight 
will proceed to Great Inagua Isl- 
and.” 

It was evident that news from 
Washington has made a wider cruis- 
ing radius possible, for the Great 
Inagua is a large island some 500 
miles from Miami. At first the plan 
was to remain within an hour’s time 
of the coast and Secretary Early was 
prepared to send bulletins on Col- 
onel Howe’s health every two hours. 
But the latter’s steady improvement 
under oxygen treatment, while it did 
not alter the seriousness of the 
long-time prognonsis, was assurance 
that he was temporarily, at least, 
decidedly on the mend. 
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At Home and at Sea 


So the “Nourmahal” turned east- 
ward from Cayo Lobos—Wolf’s Cay 
in English—and followed the lure of 
better sport ahead. 

While the President was far out at 
sea Washington felt the hand of the 
master in absentia. The stormy en- 
counters over the utilities question 
brought forth the Presidential com- 
munication, a letter addressed to 
Representative Thom (Dem.), of 
Ohio. It was a reply to protests 
made after reports that the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority was attempting 
to persuade Northern industries to 
move into the TVA power area. 


POLICY DISAVOWED 


“It is a very definite policy of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority,” wrote 
the President, “that no such action 
be taken in respect to Ohio or any 
other region.” 

Which shows that for all the miles 
that lie between Washington and a 
camp-stool on a launch or a deck- 
chair on a yacht they can’t be so 
very much further from the smoke 
of battle than the desk in the de- 
serted oval office on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

One thing the President did miss 
—though he would have missed it 
even if he had been in his accus- 
tomed place. It was a visit from a 
gentleman who earnestly besought 
his ear. 

Questioned in the Executive Of- 
fices as to the nature of his impor- 
tant mission he willingly explained 
that he. had patented an airplane 
which not only flew the heavens and 
swam the seas but likewise ran 
about on land. And it cost only $20 
to make but could, the inventor 
pointed out, be sold for $50. 


MR. ROPER’S POSITION 


It was suggested that undoubtedly 
Secretary Roper, whose Department 
of Commerce is charged with the in- 
terests of aviation, would be the 
man to see since the President was 
unfortunately away. 

“Oh!” said the visitor with slightly 
wry smile, “Secretary Roper is kind 
of peeved at me.” 

“Why was that?” he was asked. 

“Because,” was the reply, “you 
see I’ve got a suit on to dissolve the 
Patent Office.” 

As the inventor stepped through 
the swinging doors of the Executive 
Offices broken hopes may have gone 
with him. But the affairs of state 
ground on. 

A little earlier a high official had 
come and gone with perhaps no 
greater encouragement for the ma- 
terialization of the stuff his dreams 
were made of. 

Meanwhile the Ship of State rode 
on its even keel, no more harassed 
than the great bulk of the “Nour- 
mahal” rising and falling on the 
southern tides. 

The venerable Acacia tree at the 
West Gate kept silent watch and 
the ancient landmarks changed 
only as Nature painted them in new 
colors. Another week drew to a 
close with the White House and the 
nation waiting unperturbed for the 
traveler’s return. 


H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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Bustle of White House News Writ- 
ing Keeps on as President Fishes 


‘THE gentle calm that surrounds the Chief of 

the nation as he relaxes in his desk chair or 
trails a sportive line to lure the fins that flap and 
jaws that bite—when they do—has not descended 
upon the confines which he has for the moment 
deserted. 

Typewriters click, phones ring, messengers pad 
about and the press room in the Executive Offices 
is as busy as ever—busier in fact during the 
period when the newsmen not lucky enough to 
be acquiring a sun-tan on the beaches adjacent 
to the Miami headquarters, crowd in each morn- 
ing to talk to Secretary Early. 

True, the chess game, interrupted by tele- 
phones asking annoying and often unanswerable 
questions, is still operating. But there is al- 
ways time for kings, queens, knights and castles 
to live and move and have their being while 
Presidents, politicians and statesmen contem- 
plate the next move on their larger boards. 

On the walls of the modernistic quarters where 
the press holds sway there hangs, along with 
group pictures including Presidents from Wilson 
to Coolidge, an ancient scroll, the magna charta 
of the White House correspondents’ association. 
It bears the date of 1914, the signatures of the 
charter members, many now long since reached 
their last dead-line, and the “attest” of Joseph 
Patrick Tumulty, then secretary to President 
Wilson. 


IT’S AN OLD CUSTOM 


But there were White House press. corre- 
Spondents before that. And before that. You 
may recall what Owen Meredith said about 
cooks? 

“You may live without love, what is passion but 

pining? 

But is there a man who can live without 

dining?” 

And when it comes to Administrations it might 
well be parodied: 

“They may live without literature, silly or sol- 

emn, 

But their life and their death is the newspaper 

column.” 

In days of old—say as far back as the regime 
of the first Roosevelt—the deus ex machina 
which launched the Presidential thunder was 
usually a “fair-haired boy.” A man or men, 





—Underwood & Underwood. 
A LONG WAIT 
Two White House newspapermen while away 
the hours between dispatches. 





whom the Executive depended upon to absorb 
and exude as much information as he could elicit 
and-felt it wise to dispense. 

Then arrived the “New Freedom,” Woodrow 
Wilson’s “open covenants” and the press con- 
ference which all, duly accredited, might attend. 


WAR-TIME SILENCE 


But came the war. And the conference ended. 
The white light of publicity on national affairs 
was too bright. There might be aid and com- 
fort for the enemy in the too fluid news. 

Peace brought them back. Thy were cheerful 
gatherings under the Harding regime, full of 
friendliness and frequently misinformation. 
Under Coolidge came the mysterious White House 
Spokesman, who echoed his master’s voice and 
bore the responsibility of its utterances on his 
own insubstantial shoulders. He came to haunt 
his maker before he was dematerialised. 

Mr. Hoover had conferences. They were often 
highly satisfactory, often so burdened with mi- 
nutiae, statistics and similar impedimeta that 
would have bogged down a telegraph wire if 
translated to dots and dashes. 

Then came tne present day. Large and, for 
the most part appreciative audiences, in both 
senses of the word. 

But conferences are, after all, only twice a week 
and meanwhile beneath the starry flag, it’s al- 
ways press time somewhere. Hence the perma- 
nent White House force. 


INTERVIEWS ARE ‘OUT’ 


One thing the watchdogs of the checkerboard 
corridors do not have to do when the cat’s away, 
is interview unimportant visitors, or important 
ones either. 

Of course there is a touch of color. now and 
then that’s relished by the best of newspapermen 
and there is always the unexpected which, it is 
their job to expect. 

When the President is not in Washington 
his pronouncements or news of his official acts 
may emanate from two sources. Some through 
his temporary headquarters or through the 
White House. He is linked with all by air-waves 
or wires and he may speak through whichever 
one of his secretaries he chooses. 
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Saving the Nation’s Farm Lands: 
The Biggest Conservation Program 


‘HE PROPER USE of the land re- 

sources of the nation is one of 

the outstanding objectives of the 
relief program for next year 

Segregation of the relief appro- 
priation by the Senate according to 
specific classifications gave the first 
clue as to the important part land 
is to play in the plans to care for 
the nation’s needy. 

Approximately one-third of the 
$4,880,000,000 work-relief appropria- 
tion is earmarked for expenditures 
to better America’s use of its land 
resources. It is classified as follows: 

A total of $500,000,000 for rural re- 
lief and rehabilitation; $350,000,000 
for reforestation, flood control, and 
soil erosion control; $100,000,000 for 
rural electrification; and $600,000,000 
for Civilian Conservation Corps ac- 
tivities. 


All these expeditures, except the 


CCC, are now scheduled to come un- 
der the direction of Undersecretary 
of Agriculture Rexford G. Tugwell. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


Although only about one-fourth of 
the nation’s population consists of 
farmers, two-fifths of the families 
on relief are considered by Federal 
Emergency Relief officials to be eli- 
gible for some phase of the rural 
rehabilitation program. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator, esti- 
mates that at least 2,000,000 relief 
families profitably could be placed 
on small farms where they might 
raise their own foodstuffs and at 
the same time engage in part-time 
activities to meet other living ex- 
penses. 

These families are classified as 
farmers on relief rolls, rural groups 
which own no land, farm families 
not adaptable to commercial agri- 
culture, and families with agricul- 
tural background who are now on 
city relief rolls. 


DAMAGE TO FARMS 

Ocials describe the land phase 
of the relief program as one of its 
long-time aspects. 

As a consequence of its uncon- 


trolled use, 35,000,000 acres of good 
farm land, the Soil Erosion Service 
reports, or an area as large as 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut combined, has been de- 
stroyed as far as production of crops 
is concerned. 

Top soil has been largely washed 
off about 125,000,000 additional acres 
of land still remaining in cultiva- 
tion. 


These losses, Government officials 
explain, do not take into account the | 


damage to the grazing lands of the 
Great Plains because of over-stock- 
ing. 

In recent weeks, dust storms 


which have repeatedly swirled out | 


of the West, bringing discomfort and 


actual distress not only to the areas | 
where the storms originated but | 


also to far distant places, have cen- 
tered the nation’s attention on the 
danger of destruction of fertility of 
the Western farms. 

Government officials have esti- 
mated that 90,000,000 acres in the 
area has sustained wind erosion, 
and that 100,000,000 acres more are 
susceptible to damage. 

Preparations for immediate steps 
to stop the wind damage are under 
way. 

PLAN FOR DUST RELIEF 
A plan proposed in Washington 


by Governor A. M. Landon, of Kan- | 
sas, has been approved by Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture and FERA offi- | 
cials. It is estimated that $1,000,- | 


000 of relief funds will be needed to 
carry it out. 

It is proposed that the Federal 
Government pay necessary mainte- 
nance expenses to operate tractors 


belonging to the farmers in the | 


wind-blown areas to enable them to 
“list” the soil of their farms. 
Under this plan lister furrows will 
be placed at intervals of 10 fees’ in 
the lands susceptible to damage. 
The permanent plan for lessening 


the chances of wind erosion in | 


the event of another succession 


of drought years is to take the dust- | 


storm sections out of cultivated 
crops. 


During the past week the Soil 
Erosion Service and $14,000,000 of 
its unallotted funds were trans- 
ferred from the Department of In- 
terior to the Department of Agri- 
culture in order to coordinate the 
land improvement program under 
the Agriculture Department. 

One difference between the pur- 
chases of submarginal land contem- 
plated for next year and those made 
this year, officials point out, is that 
the new program will be designed to 
give the maximum amount of em- 
ployment while the old program was 
planned primarily to get the worst 
lands out of cultivation. 

Another phase of the land-use 
program is the plan for proper use 
of the national grazing area of the 
Far West, being carried out under 
the Taylor Grazing Law of June 28, 
1934. It provides for Government 
control of 80,000,000 acres of the 
public domain in the Great Plains 
region. 


HOMESTEADING CURBED 


Interior officials describe the Tay- 
lor law as of just as much impor- 
tance to the conservation of grazing 
lands as adoption of national forest 
reserves has been to the conserva- 
tion of forest resources. 

Withdrawal of the remaining pub- 
lic lands from settlement under the 
homestead laws was carried out by 
executive order of President Roose- 
velt, Feb. 9. The act marked the 
final step in the program of land 
control, necessary if the efforts to 
take poor land out of cultivation 
were not to be dissipated by new 
settlements in regions just as bad 
as those removed from cultivation. 

As a result, the United States, for 
the first time, no longer offers its 
citizens the opportunity to acquire 
public land. Instead, it is direct- 
ing a transfer of population which 
will ‘better the agricultural life of 
the nation and forestall repetition 
of the tragic errors which have 
dotted thousands of acres of the 
Far West with abandoned home- 
steads. 


| 
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Utility securities have shrunk 
$3,500,000,000 in value since January 1, 


1933, largely as the result of government 


attacks. 
$18,600,000,000 during the same period. 


All securities listed on the New York Stock Exchange gained 


This loss in value of utility securities is five 
timesthe Nation’s annual residential 
electric bill. 


@ The Rayburn-Wheeler Bill now proposes to abolish utility holding companies, 
and so complete this destruction of the savings of millions of investors. It also pro- 
poses to put local electric and gas companies under strangling control from Wash- 
This is a direct invasion of the rights of the States which now regulate their 


The threat of this bill is 


ington. 
own utility companies with their own commissions. 
definite brake on recovery. 

If you wish to protect your investments and your utility service, write your Rep- 
resentatives and Senators immediately and protest this effort to erect another costly 
bureaucracy on the ruins of utility companies and utility investments. Ask them to 


inform you promptly of their attitude on the bill. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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“Remember how | brought you two together” 


Your 





bool fpiema 


I am a friend indeed. A better 


friend than others, because I am 





 Lachoy Strike 


made only. of mild, fragrant, ex- 






pensive center leaves. I don’t 


permit a single sharp top leaf nor 


Copyright 1935, The American Tobacco Company. 


a single coarse bottom leaf to 
mar my good taste or my uni- 
form mildness. I do not irritate 
your throat. I am a soothing 


companion, the best of friends. 


. CENTER LEAVES GIVE YOU THE MILDEST. SMOKE 
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House of Representatives 


Air-mail Bill Passes; Work-relief 
And National Defense 


s¢Y\/HEN WILL CONGRESS adjourn?” already 

is a theme of conversation among House 
members. Many want to speed up legislation 
and get away. 

In the office of the Speaker of the House Fri- 
day, Acting Majority Leader Taylor (Dem.), of 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., laughed at queries about 
the length of the session. 

“Congress may run until the last of June, per- 
haps into early July,” he suggested. “It depends 
on how hot the weather gets in Washington.” 

The House had a busy week. It passed a bill 
empowering the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to fix pay. for air-mail service. It sent to 
conference the $1,880,000,000 work-relief resolu- 
tion and the “pink-slip” repeal proposal to head 
off public inspection of income tax returns. 

The work-relief resolution was agreed to in 
conference, but after a mysterious conference in 
Speaker Byrns’ office it was announced the con- 
ference report was held up. In the conference 
were the Speaker, Chairman Buchanan of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, Parliamen- 
tarian Deschler, ahd Charles West, Adviser to the 
FCA. 

The four-hundred-million-dollar War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill was given practically 
final approval by Congress when the House 
adopted the’ conference report. A quartet of 
naval authorization measures were in the week’s 
approvals by the House. 


AIR-MAIL BILL 

Monday.—Keeping step with President Roose- 
velt’s recent message on aviation, the House 
and 
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passed the Mead air-mail bill (H. R. 6511) 
sent it to the Senate. 

Sponsors of the bill say the increased air-mail 
pay the bill carries may increase the total cost 
of air-mail service by from two to five million 
dollars a year. 

Tuesday.—The House promptly disagreed with 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
A REWARD FOR SPEED 
Vice President Garner presents Sir Malcolm 
Campbell, noted automobile driver, with silver 
plaque, the gift of the City of Daytona Beach, 
Florida. 





the Thomas silver inflation proposal and other 
Senate amendments to the work-relief resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 117) and sent the measure to 
conference. ° 

A resolution to permit tariff-free entry of 
foreign exhibits to the San Diego international 
exposition was adopted. 


DEFENSE MEASURES 


Wednesday.—Without record votes, the House, 
entering the field of national defense, passed 
four bills approved by the Navy Department and 
the Naval Affairs Committee, and sent them to 
the Senate. They were: First, authorization of 
$38,000,000 for naval public works principally on 
the Pacific coast, in Hawaii, and the Panama 
Canal Zone (H. R. 5576). These items, or some 
of them, may be included in the annual naval 
appropriation bill, now being drafted by the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 

A second authorization (H. R. 5577) to recruit 
from colleges and universities 400 or more men, 
as a reserve naval aviation cadet corps to man 
part of 2,000 airplanes contemplated to be built 
for the Navy under a previous law. 

A third authorization (H. R. 5599) designed to 
build up the line-officer strength of the Navy by 
an increase of 399 of these officers, needed for 
the coming treaty strength of naval craft. 

The fourth, to 1epeal a seciion of last year’s 
naval act to make the promotion systems of the 
Navy and Marine Corps uniform, with $204,000 
annual saving. 


WORK-RELIEF PLANS 

Thursday.—Session devoted to District of Co- 
lumbia legislation. 

Senate and House conferees reached 
ment on the work-relief resolution. 

Among other things the conferees eliminated 
the Thomas inflation amendment, inserted a 
compromise wage amendment, and allocated to 
wages one-third of the $900,000,000 that the 
resolution loans or grants to States for public 
projects. 

Friday.—Conference report on the $402,000,000 
War Department appropriation bill was adopted 
with minor changes. Bills on the private calendar 
passed. A revised agricultural adjustment act, 
embracing many old farm relief proposals, re- 
ported from Committee on Agriculture. 
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THE NATION’S LAWMAKERS AT PLAY - 
To keep in trim for the arduous task of legislating, the men on Capitol Hill take to sports. Golfing, baseball, volley ball, riding, fishing, swimming and 
hiking—all have their advocates. 
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ing not merely of the dignity of the 
individual but of the Government 
itself, for it was born of the belief 
that every taxpayer is a crook and a 
perjurer * * *, 


‘ROM heavy juggling of billions in 
the work-relief and bonus bills, 
Congress turned during the last 
week to a lighter legislative mis- 
cellany. 

Into Senate debate on “pink slip” 
repeal tumbled and jumbled brass 
bands, Peeping Toms, multimillion- 
aires, football games and yawning 
abysses. In the words of Louisiana’s 
Kingfish, the “abyss yawned for all” 
—but discussion was lively enough 
to keep the gallery from yawning: 

SENATOR LONG (Dem.) of Lou- 
isiana: What is the harm in let- 
ting everybody know what a man 
claims to deduct and what he claims 
to have. earned? 

SENATOR TYDINGS (Dem.) of 
Maryland: I do not want to be per- 
sonal, but as long as the Senator 
from Louisiana has no compunction 
about the matter may I ask him 
what he made last year? 

SENATOR NEELY (Dem.) of West 
Virginia: Also what he did with it! 

SENATOR LONG: I made about 
$25,000 last year * * * To set a good 
example I will say that I spent it for 
brass bands, for football games, for 
drinks for my friends, and things 
of that kind. I got some good out 
of it. 

SENATOR TYDINGS: May I ask 
him how he made his $25,000? 

SENATOR LONG: I made it prin- 
cipally by people not having the 
sense that I have, because they hired 
me for their lawyer. 

SENATOR DUFFY (Dem.) of Wis- 
consin: I though that the pitiless 
light of publicity, as it is called, pos- 
sibly would have some beneficial ef- 
fect. But as I have watched the 
experience in my State I do not 
think that the benefits have been 
sufficient to offset the harassments 
and burdens which go with it. 

SENATOR MURPHY (Dem.) of 
Iowa: Sharper than the serpent’s 
tooth is the humiliation felt when a 
beloved Government invades. the 
sanctity of the citizen’s home. We 
are so insensate to the finer feel- 
ings of people, so wantonly ruthless, 
that we have taken the curtains and 
Shades from the homes of our tax- 
payers and pulled out the walls of 
the bathroom to assure that the 
Peeping Toms have unobstructed op- 
portunity to feast their eyes on the 
“pink slip”. 

The publicity provision is degrad- 


braska: There is no idea on the 
part of those supporting the amend- 
ment of starting a lot of snoopers, 
curiosity seekers, and others look- 
ing into tax returns * * * but we all 
have a right to know that every 
citizen bears his just proportion of 
taxation. . 

SENATOR LONG: A man came 
before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency * * * the man’s name 
was either Woodbine or Woodhouse 
—his name began with Wood some- 
thing—I do not know what it is, but 
anyway he said: “I found that the 
4 per cent who returned a report to 
the Treasury Department declared 
that their total gross income was 
over four hundred billion dollars.” 

SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.) of 
Kentucky: Did the Senator say 
“four hundred million” or “four 
hundred billion”? 

SENATOR LONG: Four hundred 
billion—four hundred billion—four 
hundred billion dollars! 

SENATOR BARKLEY: Oh, I got 
it the first time. It is not neces- 
sary for the Senator to contort him- 
self in such fashion in order to make 
it known. 

SENATOR HARRISON  (Dem.) 
Mississippi: I desire to state that the 
the Commerce Department reports 
that the whole wealth of the United 
States today is just $300,000,000,000 
* * *T may say to the Senator further 
that in 1932 the gross incomes of 
all the individual income-tax payers 
amounted to only $14,392,000,000. 

SENATOR LONG: My friend from 
Florida (Senator Fletcher) tells me 
that the name of the witness who 
testified was Woodhouse, and that 
his testimony was not that there 
was four hundred billion but six 
hundred billion dollars of gross in- 
come in the United States, so I want 
to correct that error. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: Compara- 
tively speaking, that is a small error 
for the Senator. 

SENATOR LONG: Of course, that 
is insignificant. In 1933 * * * when 
the incomes of the common people 
went lower * * * the number of mil- 


Hill --- Its 


ness of research work: 

SENATOR LONG (Dem.): Will 
the Senator tell us what the differ- 
ence is between a Democrat and a 
Republican? 

SENATOR McKELLAR (Dem.) of 
Tennssee: If the Senator does not 
know now after his long service he 
will never know, and there is no use 
to tell him. 

SENATOR LONG: Would it not 
be well that at some point in the 
bill we insert an appropriation * * * 
for research work designed to ap- 
prise us of what is the difference 
between a Democrat and a Repub- 
lican? * * * During the past week 
I have gone over the lore of the two 
platforms. I find that both of us 
pledged ourselves to strict economy, 
and that all of us have voted 
against strict economy. I find that 


e 
Capitol 
TMHE senior Senator from Nevada, 
though entitled to wear two 
LL.D’s after his name, has his mo- 
ments of distrust of the academic 
mind: 

SENATOR PITTMAN (Dem.): Mr. 
President, we want men who are 
courageous, who are honest, men 
who are used to dealing with crim- 
inals. * * * How are we to get such 
men into the service? * * * We pass 
a bill requiring men who have 
served their lives as investigators, as 
law officers, to take an examination 
prepared by a professor from the 
Northwestern University, who would 
not know a criminal if he saw him; 
and if he saw him, the criminal 
would probably borrow money from 
him to send to his aged mother. 
‘WHE senior Senator from Louisiana, 

however, beleives in the useful- 
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SENATOR NORRIS (Rep.) of Ne-. 





lionaires went up. The statistics 
show that. * * * 

Eloquence? That belongs over 
yonder among the Greeks. Logic? 
That belonged in the Chicago con- 
vention. Promises? They belonged 
on the hustings before the election. 
We are down to the basic principle 
itself. 

Something has to be done. Some- 
thing will be done. So we send our 
message to Mr. Morgan and to Mr. 
Rockefeller, “No more _ pestering 
you.” *** 

But the abyss yawns for all! 

* . * 

SEISMIC disturbances along Eu- 

rope’s war-threat front had their 
repercussions in the House during 
debate on a minor phase of the in- 
creased naval program—spending 
$38,000,000 to build up the Navy’s 
shore stations: 

MRS. ROGERS (Rep.) of Lowell, 
Mass.: Was there a sum of $22,000 
for the Boston Navy Yard? * * * 
Would not the gentleman be willing 
to give more to Massachusetts? 

MR. DARDEN (Dem.) of Norfolk, 
Va.: I personally would be delighted 
to see Massachusetts have a great 
deal more, but under the circum- 
stances I do not think we could. 

MR. HULL (Prog.) of Black River 
Falls, Wis.: I did admire the frank- 
ness of the gentlewoman from Mass- 
achusetts when she wanted to know 
if there was not some way of tak- 
ing care of Boston; and that im- 
pelled me to ask if stabling for the 
“horse marines” at Black River Falls 
could not get in on it. * * * 

It does seem strange * * * thata 
bill authorizing the expenditure of 
$38,000,000 should not be more fully 
explained; for, when the appropri- 
ation bill comes along these items 
will go through just as though the 
ways had been greased for them, 
and nothing will be said, not even 
a roll call had, though the items be 
$400.000,000, $500,000,000, or $600,- 
000,000. 

Whenever we bring up a bill for 
the agricultural sections of the 
country we are told the country is 
broke and Government credit is in 
danger. There is a proposition here 
covering the construction of apart- 
ment houses at $50,000 a family (for 
officers’ quarters) when we have a 
lot of experts and brain trusters 


all of us pledged ourselves to en- 
forcement of the Constitution and 
to a specific itemization of expendi- 
tures, and of course we have not 
done that. * * * I really think it 
would be a good idea to insert a 
provision for a $10,000 appropriation 
* * * one-half to be spent by the 
Republicans and one-half to be 
spent by the Democrats, not to in- 
form the country, because the coun- 
try knows there is no difference, but 
to inform the members of the Sen- 
ate what is the difference between 
the Democrats and the Republicans, 
and what one is supposed to do and 
to say in order that he may not be 
taken for what he is not. 
. . 7 
Y7HETHER or not the senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma can inflate 
the currency, it appears that he 
can’t inflate the cranium of his col- 
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Income Publicity and War Prospects: What Congress Says, 


struction of rehabilitation homes at 
an expense of $500 a family. 

This whole thing does not fit into 
the picture of depression. * * * In 
connection with all this talk about 
peace and all this talk about econ- 
omy, and this talk about retrench- 
ment, we are spending more money 
to build the biggest navy in the 
world, or the biggest navy of any two 
countries of the world. 

MR. MAAS (Rep.) of St. Paul, 
Minn.: That is because we have a 
higher standard of living, and we 
pay probably more than they do. 

Mr. HULL: We have a higher 
standard of living for the Navy offi- 
cers, but why not have a higher 
standard of living for our taxpayers, 
farmers, and laboring people? e 

MR. MAAS: That ls what*’we are 
trying to do, to prevent anybody else 
from coming over here and taking 
it away from us. 

MR. MARCANTONIO (Rep.) of 
New York City: Whom are we go- 
ing to fight?” 

MR. MAAS: Anybody that might 
wish to take it away from us. 

MR. MARCANTONIO: I object to 
the general principle of having an 
important item of $38,000,000 for 
war purposes passed before a House 
which has less than 38 members 
present. I believe we should not 
freely and carelessly authorize mil- 
lions and millions of dollars for war 
purposes and then preach economy 
when it comes to appropriating 
money for a living wage to the un- 
employed of this nation under the 
$4,880,000,000 bill. 

MR. MAAS: This is not for war 
purposes; this ts to prevent war. 

MR. MARCANTONIO: I disagree 
with the gentleman. Under the 
guise of defense you prepare for 
war, and when you prepare for war 
you are bound to have war. 

MR. SCOTT (Dem.) of Long 
Beach, Calif.: I know that this 
House is in a “preparedness” frame 
of mind this session. * * * But just 
the same * * * when people are in 
need of food and clothing and 
schools are being closed for lack of 
funds, it seems at least questionable 
that good sense is being used * * *. 
Just by way of personal opinion, we 
have by this act contributed -$38,- 
000,000 to the fund being raised by 
all rations of the world for the 
propagandizing of a new war. 


More or Less Serious Side 


league from Virginia: 

SENATOR THOMAS (Dem.) of 
Oklahoma: The distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Glass) is 
upon the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. That is why I have not 
seen fit to refer this (silver) amend- 
ment to that committee. 

SENATOR GLASS (Dem.) of Vir- 
ginia: I am but one member of a 
committee of 21 Senators. 

SENATOR THOMAS: But in 
monetary affairs the Senator from 
Virginia is not only the subcom- 
mittee but the committee, and the 
United States Senate, the Congress, 
and the financial government of the 
United States. I wonder whether I 
can make that broader. 

SENATOR GLASS: No; but it does 
not constrain me to buy a hat of 
any greater dimensions t 4 
I now wear. 
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United States Senate 


“Pink Slips” Suppressed; Aid For 
Aviation; the Treasury Bill 


(CONGRESS, confronted with heavy legislative 

“ dockets, both houses afflicted with absentee- 
ism and differences over programs, bridged the 
week-end by adjourning from Friday to Monday. 
Identical bills to renew the NRA for two years, 
introduced by leaders in both Houses, were 
without action. 

Many bills were cleared off the Senate calendar 
The Senate passed tne bill to repeal the “pink- 
Slip” provision of the income tax law and sent 
it to the House with a Costigan amendment to 
allow State and local taxing officials access to 
income tax returns. 

The “pink-slip” bill, the work-relief resolution, 
and the President’s program for old-age pen- 
sions and unemployment insurance are still un- 
disposed of. The Senate Committee on Finance 
is waiting for the House to act on this economic 
security program. 

The World War veterans’ bonus bill, which the 
House had approved, is marking time in a Sen- 
ate committee. The administration banking bill 
and the holding company bills are still in Con- 
gress committees. 


AN UNUSUAL CALL 


Monday.—Senate not in session, having ad- 
journed from Saturday to Tuesday after adop- 
ting the work-relief resolution. 

A rare event in Congress’ history was the ap- 
pearance, as witnesses, of Chief Justice Hughes 
and Associate Justices Van Devanter and Brand- 
eis before the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, has a bill, 
which he insists upon, to permit a short-cut 
direct appeal from the lower courts to the Su- 
preme Court in cases challenging New Deal laws. 
The justices oppose it as “unnecessary.” 

Tuesday.—_Moved the $907,000,000 Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation bill through the Senate 





” 


i —Wide World 
SPRING’S IN THE AIR 
Abandoning the subway trolley, - Senators 
George W. Norris and Gerald P. Nye walk from 
the Senate office building to the Capitol. 





and into conference, the House having previously 
passed it. 

Envisioning China within four days by sky from 
the Pacific coast, the bill carries $2,000,000 to 
encourage establishment of an air-mail service 
from the Pacific coast to the Orient. 

It also has a compromise provision relating to 
the Alcohol Tax Unit in the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau deprived of pay since December under a 
McKellar amendment to the last Treasury-Post 
Office act. 

Up came the now famous “pink-slip” publicity 
repeal proposal, to head off public inspection of 
income tax returns. Senator Harrison ex- 
plained the repeal still would leave in effect an 
old law permitting income tax returns to be in- 
spected by Congress. committees and certain 
State officials. The Senate rejected a LaFollette 
proposal to make income tax returns public rec- 
ords. 

The Senate adopted the conference report on 
the War Department appropriation bill. 


TAX INCREASES 


Wednesday.—The Senate adopted the Costigan 
amendment to the pink-slip bill to allow State 
and local officials access to income tax returns. 
The amendment was asked by the National As- 
sociation oi Tax Assessing Officers, the United 
States Conference of Mayors, and the American 
Municipal Association. 

Senator LaFollette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, of- 
fered an amendment to the “pink-slip’ bill to 
increase income tax rates. 


Thursday.—The Senate sustained a point of 
order against the LaFollette increased income 
tax amendment to the “pink-slip” bill, Vice Pres- 
ident Garner having submitted that question for 
the Senate to rule upon. 

Congress already having appropriated several 
hundred thousand dollars for the San Diego Ex- 
position, the Senate agreed with the House in 
adopting a resolution admitting foreign exhibits 
tariff-free. 

Friday.—Passed approximately eighty bills, al- 
most clearing the calendar of minor legislation. 

The annual budget for the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, carrying $125.982,803, was approved 
by the Senate. Frep A. EMERY. 
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NATION-WIDE survey of living 
costs started by FERA and La- 
bor Department. Prices of all com- 
modities, except food, have been 
checked in 59 cities during the last 
week of March and will be continued 
through all of April. Food statistics 
already have been compiled. FERA 
on basis of new data, will be able to 
estimate the cost of adequate relief 
in each section of the country, ac- 
cording to Administrator Hopkins. 
ED CROSS to hold annual con- 
vention in Washington’s Me- 
morial Continental Hall, April 8 to 
11. Admiral Cary T. Grayson, recently 
appointed by President Roosevelt, 
following the death in January of 
Chairman John Barton Payne, will 
open convention. Notable speakers 
to address convention on problems 
of public welfare. 


‘ARMERS get larger share of con- 
sumer’s food dollar. Farmers re- 
ceived 45.6 cents of each dollar spent 
by city consumers for 10 leading 
food products in February, 1935, 
compared with an average of 38.5 
cents received last year, and 34.9 
cents in 1932, as revealed in report 
on margins between farm prices and 
retail prices made by Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. 
FrEDERAL Trade Commission in 
complaint against International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers alleges unlawful restraint of 
competition in ice cream business. 
Commission charges manufacturers 
with unfairly obstructing business 
of counter ice cream freezer opera- 
tors. 

Legislation sponsored by manu- 
facturers held to destroy and sup- 
press competition from counter ice 
cream freezers. This is first time a 
Federal Trade Commission com- 
plaint has alleged this type of com- 
petitive method. 


MAY of America’s leading artists 
“and sculptors appointed to 
carry out decoration of new Justice 
and Post Office Department build- 
ings in Washington. Other artists 
to be given chance to enter limited 
competition for remaining painting 
and sculptural commissions to com- 
plete decorations in these two build- 


ings. 
Artists recommended for appoint- 
ment include: Thomas Benton, 


George Biddle, J. S. Curry, Rockwell 
Kent, Leon Kroll, Reginald Marsh, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Boardman 
Robinson, Eugene Savage, Maurice 
Sterne, Grant Wood, Paul Manship 
and William Zorach. 





JVEDERAL crime sleuths in Holly- 

wood? Not as far as the Depart- 
ment of Justice is concerned. Last 
week Officials declared that any 
statement appearing in motion pic- 
ture publications or elsewhere to 
the effect that the Department has 
authorized any person to furnish 
technical advice or assistance in 
connection with various motion pic- 
ture productions is untrue. 
UNEMPLOYED retrained for new 

jobs. Reports to the Federal 
Office of Education from the States 
show that thousands of unemployed 
workers have been trained for em- 
ployment in vocational schools and 
classes. 


Administrative Policy and Overwork of Receivers Die- 


tates Attitude of Reticence 





What is the reason-behind all the 
secrecy of closed banks? For two 
years now, bank receivers have been 
flooded with worried depositors’ re- 
quests for information. Such efforts 
on the part of depositors are usually 
without avail. 

Why can not a depositor just walk 
up to a receiver and find out how 
much he can expect and when? 

The answer is that receivers are 
instructed to use tact and courtesy 
but to refuse information. “Se- 
crecy,” the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, J. F. T. O’Connor, says, “must 
be maintained.” 

Reason for this secrecy, Treasury 
officials point out, is the fear that 
more harm than good would be done 
if information given out should later 
prove untrue. 


WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN 

Should early indications point to 
larger payments than later realized, 
they say depositors would be dis- 
gruntled. On the other hand should 
payments exceed early estimates, de- 
positors might find themselves vic- 
tims of persons who succeeded in 
buying up their right against the 
bank’s assets. Too much emphasis 
they feel would be placed on early 
statements which at best would be 
only rough estimates. 

Another reason as shown in 
“Closed and Distressed Banks,” a 
Brookings Institution publication by 
C. B. Upham and E. A. Lamke, is 
that receivers have too much to do. 
If they took time out to answer in- 
quiries they would be unable to do 
the countless things that must be 
done. 

After the banking holiday of two 
years ago, 1,417 national banks re- 
mained closed. This was more than 
three times the number ever closed 
in any previous year. Almost over- 
night the Comptroller had to find 
1,417 men to take charge. Novices 
had to be trained. All this took 
time. 


RECEIVER’S TASK 

When appointed, the receiver first 
takes over all the bank’s assets, seals 
up the safes and stops all book en- 
tries. All cash, except that needed 
for expenses, remitted to the 
Treasurer of the United States. 

Next, the receiver protests all un- 
paid notes with two or more sig- 
natures Collateral assets held 
against unpaid loans are transferred 
to the receiver’s name so as to re- 
ceive all dividends. 

Causes of the bank’s failure are 
sought and any criminal acts re- 
ported to the Comptroller. 

Creditors, including depositors, 
are urged to file early proofs of their 
claims. When these are verified, re- 
ceivers’ certificates are issued. Such 
certificates, except those of stock- 
holders liable for assessments, are 
negotiable and may be sold. 


PAYING DEPOSITORS 

Then comes the real task—that of 
realizing on the bank’s assets. Un- 
til recent years the procedure was 
to sell the assets at market value 
and quickly wind up the affairs of 
the bank. 

For 1,147 receivers to have done 
this at the same time would have 
been calamitous, Treasury officials 
say. So instead the policy followed 
was to borrow on slow or frozen as- 
sets from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

In this way depositors received 
some of their money at an early 
date but frequently have had to wait 


1S 


EXTENDING TRADE TRUCE: 
HAITI IN TARIFF TREATY 





THE UNITED STATES has ex- 
tended its trade truce to a fourth 
country by signing on March 28 a 
reciprocal agreement with the Re- 
public of Haiti. But, on the other 
hand, the whole story of American 
foreign trade is still continuing its 
more or less sad chapter for the 
farmer. 

February’s of American 
agricultural products finding less 
sale abroad, while foreign farm 
goods pile higher in American mar- 
kets. On the other hand, the sales 
of American merchandise abroad 
for the month increased slightly the 
favorable balance over imports reg- 
istered in January, but it missed by 
one-third the favorable balance 
struck in February, 1934. 

These facts have been revealed by 
a survey of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

At the same time, however, trade 
advantages gained through devalua- 
tion of the dollar were maintained 
in 1934—the favorable trade balance 
of 1934 being nearly double the value 
of that for 1933. 

Although all February export 
trade showed a seasonal decline over 
January business, according to the 
Commerce report, sales abroad of 


tale is 


meat, fats, grain, foodstuffs, raw 
cotton, and tobacco tobogganned 
more sharply, relatively speaking, 


than exports of manufactured arti- 
cles 





The report concludes on this point 
that “although seasonal influences 
were in part responsible for the 
smaller volume of agricultural ex- 
ports, comparisons of the January 
and February statistics with the 
corresponding months of 1934 indi- 
cate that other influences were at 
work.” 

AAA announced March 27 that its 
Studies showed that as a result of 
shortage in domestic supplies follow- 
ing the drought of 1934, current im- 
ports of some agricultural products, 
particularly the feed grains, are 
larger than the average for recent 
years. 

However, imports of other com- 
petitive agricultural products, such 
as dairy products, eggs, and meats, 
have been smaller in recent months 
than the average for the same 
periods over the last 10 years. 


The pact with Haiti assures that 
Republic of continuance of duty- 
free admission into the United 
States of coffee, cocoa beans, ba- 
nanas, sisal fiber, logwood, and gin- 
ger root, and reduced duties on rum, 
fresh pineapples, and _ preserved 
mangoes and guavas. 


Haiti, when its Congress ratifies 
the treaty, will grant tariff reduc- 
tions on 13 American products, 
keep existing rates on 19 articles, 
and will reduce the tariffs on lard, 
automobile tires, tubes and radios 
when Haitian finances improve. 


| 
| 
| 
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a long time before the assets were 
finally sold and the last dividends 
distributed. 

Another difficulty receivers have, 
is that no one is in a hurry to pay 
debts to closed banks. No longer 
do borrowers feel they must protect 
their credit. They become bolder 
in refusing to meet payments, many 
of which they had expected to re- 


new. This results in costly and pro- 
tracted litigation. 

Figures recently released show 
that during the last year, 89 re- 


ceivers of national banks completed 
their tasks. Of these, 28 restored 
their banks to solvency. For the 
other banks with obligations of $37,- 
800,000, of which $26,600,000 were 
due depositors, dividends totaling 
$15,000,000 or 40 per cent were paid. 


Depositors in eight of these banks 
did not lose a cent. For one-third 
of the remaining banks, dividends 
over 75 per cent were paid. For 
another third, dividends exceeded 50 


‘CLOSED BANKS: WHY SECRECY Closer Restrictions 


On Perfume Imports 


All the perfumes of Arabia, or any 
other mart, for that matter, cannot 
be brought into this country. The 
Customs Bureau has just issued new 
regulations. 

No perfume may be brought into 
the United States unless the trade- 
mark owner has filed his written 
consent to such importation. Even 
then, American residents returning 
from foreign parts may bring only 
one bottle of each manufacture, sub- 
ject to the condition that the trade 
mark is obliterated or destroyed and 
that the bottle is opened prior to 
release to the passenger. 

This will prevent resale of the 
bottles, or using them for imitation 
perfumes bearing original, trade 
marks. 


per cent, while the other third paid 
less than half. 

Those with money in the 1,547 na- 
tional banks now in receivership 
have already fared better than this. 
Of their total deposits, aggregating 
$1,880,000,000, they have to date re- 
ceived $1,000,000,000 in dividends. 
This amounts to 54 cents on the dol- 
lar. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE: HOUSE 


HASTENS ‘PREPAREDNESS’ 





AMERICA is “getting 

judging from the swift way in 
which the legislative mill in the 
House of Representatives turned out 
national defense legislation during 
the week. 

*Getting ready” for what? War, 
Says one group. Peace, says another. 
And so it stands. The question is 
whether it be better to have a big 
army and navy and air force ready 
to spring to defense of the nation 
in case it is attacked, or to keep 
fighting forces down to police level 
to avoid armed conflict. 

At any rate, as Europe goose- 
Stepped and clanked its spurs dur- 
ing the week, the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington rushed 
four army and navy bills to passage 
and began consideration of others, 
the Senate adopted the conference 


report on the huge War Department 


Appropriation Bill, and a House 
Committee prepared to report out 
an expanded Navy Department Bill. 


BILLS PASSED 
The bills which received the House 


O. K. on March 27 and were passed 
along to the Senate are: 


ready”"— , 


1, Without a record vote, the 
House approved the Delancy Bill 
for setting up an aviation cadet 
corps in the naval reserves, and for 
enlisting and training 500 men. The 
purpose of the measure is to provide 
men for the fleet of 2,000 planes un- 
der construction for the Navy. 

2. The House passed a bill to in- 
crease the officer personnel of the 
Navy by 1,032 to take care of a 
“treaty-strength” sea force. The in- 
crease would be over a period of 
years so that it would reach comple- 
tion in 1942 when it is planned that 
the Navy shall reach treaty strength. 


NAVAL SHORE STATIONS 

3. A bill was passed authorizing 
the expenditure of $38,000,000 in 
1936-37 to build up the Navy’s shore 
stations on the Pacific coast, Hawaii, 
and the Canal Zone. Projects which 
would be developed under this meas- 
ure include: A dry dock at Puget 
Sound, a dry dock at Mare Island, 
Calif., a floating dry dock at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, and submarine base 
facilities at Coco Solo, Canal Zone. 

4. A bill was passed for retirement 
of certain officers in the Marine 





Corps to do away with the “hump” 
in the higher grades of officers. 

The Wilcox Bill authorizing con- 
struction of six air bases, four on 
the coasts and two inland, was 
ready for consideration of the House. 
Representative John J. McSwain 
(Dem.), of South Carolina, Chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, is seeking consideration of his 
measure to authorize construction of 
six aviation bases to care for fleets 
of fighting planes on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. 

The House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee stood ready to report the 
$477,000,000 appropriation bill tur 
the Navy Department. Of this 
amount $140,000,000 is te be spent 
for new ship cunstruction. 

The Senate’s «fforts in the direc- 
tion of national defense during the 
week were confiued iargcly te ap- 
proving the conference report on the 
record $401,998,107 War Depar.ment 
Appropriation Bill. 

Senator Kev Pittman (Dem.). of 
Nevada, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, on March 26 
defended the coming naval man- 
uevers in the Pacific in a letter to 
Prof. S. Kenneth S. Latourette, of 
the Missions and Oriental History 
Department of Yale. The Yale fac- 
ulty member had expressed “very 
grave misgiving” about the ap- 
proaching battle practice. 
































Think it over, 


Stockholders of this Company include: 


61 CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS 
17 FRATERNAL GROUPS 


42 HOSPITALS 
37 CHURCHES 


69 EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
57 CHURCH SOCIETIES 
36 NEIGHBORHOOD GROUPS 


They serve their communities! 


served in the progress and development of the communities in which it operates. 


It has paid a dividend in cash to its stockholders in every year since 1885, 


ncle Sam! 


This Company, through 53 years of unremitting labor by capable, honest, and foresighted men, has also 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


1882—THE OLDEST PUBLIC UTILITY HOLDING COMPANY IN U. SS. A.—1935 
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The ‘Dawn Patrol’ 


| 
: (CONFEREES polish work-relief bill. f | 
7 * . 1} ° 
| . *,¢ . . 
| —— n 
| News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and | asiieits temeiniiaiidaistinstiaae 


Voluntary old-age annuities cut. 
* * ~ 


| 
ah i + +  Health—What the Relief Agencies Are Doing + + to Chart Conditions High in Air 
i 


Setbacks for Child Labor Amendment ATURE’S air secrets are now common knowl- 

edge to weather forecasters thanks to the 
work of the little known “dawn patrol” of the 
Weather Bureau. 

Every day of the year, rain or shine, the “dawn 
patrol”—technically known as the aerological 
division—wings its way into nature’s ceiling to 
provide information of the whims and vagaries 
of weather’s “third dimension.” (See photo- 
graphs at left.) 

At 5a.m.E.S. T. 22 pilots at air fields scattered 
throughout the nation have their planes tuned 
up to zoom up 17,000 feet. “Contact!” The pro- 
pellors begin to whirl. The clock strikes 5. The 
plane takes off. Soon it is lost to view. Fastened 
to the plane is an aerometeorograph. Sounds 
terrifying but it’s just a complicated piece of ma- 
chinery which records changes in barometric 
pressure, temperature and humidity. 


DISPLACES KITE SERVICE 


The “dawn patrol” is a recent innovation. Pre- 
viously work was carried on through kite sta- 
tions. As far back as 1908, the Weather Bureau 
was sending box kites aloft at Mt. Weather, Va. 

Aviation put an end to the kite program. Pio- 














Birdmen aid weather forecasters > Sa ae ge ae : re ae So ae ae Ke 
e * ¢ . . ee ’ 


: ENERAL WELFARE as related to Government 

=| is one activity that suffers in no way from 
the subtle but loud-heralded approach of Spring 
fever. 

Never have Federal agencies been so directly 
= concerned with the consumers’ angle. On scores 
of fronts Uncle Sam’s research and administra- 
tive experts are pushing for action. 

Mammoth work projects, old-age pensions, the 
narcotic menace, the terrific accident toll, analy- 
ses of food prices, assurances to depression-tied 
white collar workers, and child labor problems 
are just a few of the problems seen on the wel- 
fare horizon. 


Who'll Head Relief? 


President Expected to Direct Pro- 
gram, But With Copious Aid 


(CHIEF topic of conversation in the Capital, ' : 















ott fan since ctw | ae me nee in auplane weather observation was, the 
relief pon dno Gossip, newspaper “tips,” White —Wide World —-Official photo, U. S. Navy British Meteorological Section during the World 
House callers, all are curried for a definite state- THE “DAWN PATROL” GETS THE FACTS ABOUT THE WEATHER Sa ae eee GSE Sly See ene 28 
ment. Left: Bright lights at high noon in Kansas City as another dust storm Right: A unit of the “Dawn Patrol” fastens the aerial meteorograph to a long in following. However, it wasn’t until last 
Out of the maze there seems to have arisen an turns daylight to dark and endangers a whole area of the West. plane and prepares to take to the air. (See Col. 5.) oe a & Oe TORRENS POR Sen See 
“official though unofficial” set-up. President nen aghnd a por yy = hance 
Roosevelt probably will direct personally the al- neta — . 
lotment of the $4,880,000,000 fund. However, key President and the House —— _ in com- — Anon Fg ager Ickes — — r Last week the Attorney General emphasized, VERY DANGEROUS FLYING 
officials will have a large hand in the channels parative agreement on the new draft. earned tha e PWA would consider financing nat, at present, the narcotic laws of the States . : , 
through which the Pacman will flow. Interest is centered now on the President’s municipal projects on a loan and grant basis to are in a chaotic condition, “preventing efficient je es es ee —, pA preg tones 
Already, Relief Administrator Hopkins, Assist- stand which indicates that social security legis- give professional workers now on relief employ- use of the police power and thwarting coopera- patrol.” The pilot can rise only 300 feet a min- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture Tugwell, Secretary lation, as embraced in the omnibus bill, is defi- ment. tion with the efforts of the Federal Government.” a. He can’t exceed that speed because allow- 
Ickes, Admiral Christian J. Peoples, head of the itely among the Administration proposals that The Federal Government alone, he declared ance must be made for the aerometeorograph’s 
Treasury’s procurement division, and Frank ™wust be acted on before this session adjourns. Rescue for Coe cannot reach this menace. “Uniform legislation reaction to temperature changes at different 
Walker, former head of the National Emergency High spot of the House Ways and Means eee is vitally necessary.” levels. In going aloft, the pilot notes the al- 
Council, are being talked about as field marshals ‘™ittee action the past week was the remova Camps Ordered to Continue Even So far, only nine States have adopted the uni- __ titude of haze layers, cloud levels and altitude 
in the recovery drive. from ror paced bill of 7 —— a If Relief Bill Were Delayed foren narcotic law, seoards. 
Meanwhile, Senate and House conferees by ‘he small-salaried man to buy old-age annu In the meantime, work is being completed on On reaching the 17,000 foot altitude mark, the 
dint of speedy polishing sped the bill on its way ¢] EGAL DEATH” was in sight for the entire the first large narcotic addict treatment center pilot starts thinking of terra firma, once more. 
for final action and eventual Presidential sign- 8 in the nation. When the Government’s 1,000- The completed trip takes about one and a half 


CCC program last week despite the fact 
that it was continued for another two years. De- 
lay in enacting the work-relief bill raised the 


acre narcotic farm near Lexington, Ky., opens hours. Back at the landing field, the record is 
early in May, it will care for 1,000 individuals who taken from the machine, the data computed and 


problem of what to do after March 31, 1935, when _‘Will be given the most scientific treatment. the reports transmitted along the Federal air- 
the CCC’s legal standing came to an end. Another treatment center will be built at Fort pee a through the Department of Commerce's 
The solution came when the War Department Worth, Tex. eletype system. 


ing. Now ready for Congress action, only the 
formalities of House and Senate approval of the 
conference report remain before the bill will be 
presented to President Roosevelt. Expectations 
were realized, when the conferees left the bill 





rr ee notified its 1,640 CCC commanders to carry on Although there is as yet no known definite cure CHARTING THE WEATHER 

rider to the bill. This amendment, accepted in whether or not the bill was passed. for addicts, research work by Public Health Serv- These reports are all in at the Weather Bureau 

the last-minute Senate debate, would have re- There may not be any pay rolls until final ac- ice physicians is reported to have provided at in Washington by 8 o’clock. One hour later, 

quired the issuance of new currency backed by tion on the work-relief bill occurs, but the 370,000 least the groundwork for experiments which, it weather experts have charted and mapped them 

silver to pay the costs of the work-relief program. men, including 50,000 war veterans, will still re- is hoped, will point the way to cures. and the reports are available for the early edi- 
ceive their “chow” and lodging. tion of the afternoon newspapers. 


Eliminated also was the $40,000,000 earmarked 
to continue operations of some 40,000 schools. 
Lack of funds may force them to suspend activi- 
ties. However, Senator Glass (Dem.) of Vir- 


Hundreds of organizations make use of the 


Child-Labor Law Loses Fish and Our Diet “dawn patrol’s” findings. Air transport lines 


are the heaviest users. Automobile clubs also 


ginia, predicted school aid might be made avail- Connecticut Defeat Eliminates New Committee to Foster Use of Sea rely on the service for daily weather information. 
able from $300;000,000 earmarked for professional - . A : The Weather Bureau has six airplane observa- 
Hope For Final Action This Year Food as Aid to Health and Industry tion stations. But the coordinated program in- 


clerical persons, 


While it is believed additional machinery will cludes eight Navy stations, one located at Hono- 


ALTHOUGH HOPE for final approval of the AMERICA’S fishing industry may soon be net- —jyiy: seven Army fields; one National Guard 








be set up to handle the program, officials declare ting itself beeabie haul : 
every attempt will be made to have existing child-labor amendment to the Federal Con- ng itself a sizeable hau of prosperity. “dawn pilot” at Spokane, and one cooperating 
agencies, wherever possible, carry the load. stitution this year was eliminated last week As a first step in plans through which the Gov- Canadian station at Toronto. 
However, the President’s plans for spending the ene when the Connecticut Legislature voted adverse-  ©™mment will take an active part in the attempt : 
“ —wW or ; : 
money probably will not be made public until WORK-RELIEF “FIELD MARSHAL” ly, the fight will go forward, according to Miss PREDICTED DUST STORM 
after Congress has completed its work on the bill. dileirel C, J, Pennies, ene of the Gevcrament Katherine Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s The recent dust storm which desolated mil- 
opicials ahs wil tue a leading part in the Bureau. lions of acres was predicted by the Weather 
Old A A ‘t1 spending of the $5,000,000,000 fund Pointing out that four States have approved Bureau some time ago. On the worst day of the 
-Age nnuities _— ° the amendment this year, bringing the numbers storm the pilot at Oklahoma was still in dust 
, of “approvals” to 24, with ratification by 36 neces- layers at 8,000 feet. However, on reaching the 
Social Security Bill On ‘Must’ List; a on ee - Income of $100 &@ sary to add the amendment to the Constitution, 12,000-foot level the wings of his plane were 
Changes Made In House onatend. the Committee voted a $50 maximum Miss Lenroot declared: “It is ctear that the fight thickly coated with ice. 
monthly limit on the amount of Government an- will have to continue another two years.” As hazardous as the flying is, only two major 
TH PRESIDENT just before speeding south- nuities the “average man” may buy. But — Lenroot is not discouraged: “I am casualties have resulted. Two “dawn pilots,” one 
ward for his fishing trip scanned the redraft ‘The $100-a-month, provision has been viewed Swe ‘hat in ihe long — ee —— an Army fiyer, the other a commercial pilot, 
of the social security measure. No suggestions as an encroachment on the old-age annuity do- the NRA an an ie tees aiaiontes a ioe me = thet ah a ae 
were made by him, and Representative Jere d by insurance companies. How- - able gions 0 e alr. ext day thelr places were 
Seen eee eereren Gy ° child labor. taken by new “dawn pilots.” There is no stop- 


Cooper (Dem.), of Tennessee, a member of the __ ever, it is possible for the committee to reconsider 
House Ways and Means Committee, said the its action before the final draft is submitted. 


ooo 7 The voluntary annuity section, incidentally, is Costly Traffic Mishaps 


ping the work of Uncle Sam’s “dawn patrol.” 
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oO 0 the only part of the security bill which gives 

| 5 indivi ki more “173 

ly Ne @ Federal protection to individuals making Billion and a Half a Year Lost 

i} i than $3,000 a year. : 

Through Accidents, Mr. Roper Says 


Before the week ended, arguments had been 


i if 4) aired by Committee members on the question of 
if Ej QWS i reducing old-age pension contributory pay roll MOUNTING TRAFFIC LOSSES are giving Fed- 
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iA Se and earnings taxes in the interest of aiding bus- eral officials something to worry about. F [oe soe et 
, iness. Last week, Secretary Roper called for nation- —Wide World Q. Is ibiti ill i 
so a. ’ . PY =. . prohibition still in force in the Panama 
BB ng A cage tag gy ae snap Megane One definite amendment to the measure was wide reform in traffic control. Insofar as the EAT MORE FISH Canal Zone? 
; id oe a ae ee adopted. This added $980,000 to the authorized Federal Government, is concerned, he declared As an aid to diet and to industry, Secretary of B E ti 
of increasing its value or making it a larger part Pee : . ay : A. By an Executive order dated March 25, 1935, 
of the base for currency. Present law permits appropriation for maternal and child aid. This the task of developing safer traffic conditians Commerce Roper urges America to eat more which provides for the sale of alcoholic liquor 
President to have one-fourth of monetary stock ~P a see be pe to States on a basis =" falls upon the Department of Com- sea food. under supervision and license, President Roose- 
: ; of population a , . velt has abolished prohibition in the Panama 
ha ye ol pond apy sg PM sesame es i He pointed out that “The year 1934 marked to restore the fishing industry to a normal degree Canal Zone. ’ 
pega Aon pre eed 1 Bi meget a ? the highest point we have yet experienced in of prosperity, Secretary Roper announced ap- x* * * 
> sr aagenceg White Collar Workers motor-vehicle deaths. It is estimated that auto-  pointment of a Fishery Advisory Committee for Q. When did the United States go off the gold 
mobile accidents resulted in 35,000 deaths in the the Department of Commerce. The Committee  stanaard? 
+ * * Relief Administrator Hopkins Gives ea thang day tego and a quar- peer seat anyone ph see of New York, A. March, 1933. 
. 8, ousands "ag e 5 i 
= REFUNDING OPERATIONS—Floatirg ot new | Assurances of Work to This Group haps Mscepe Sosy: os ine gio Sen 
= : 2 The cost of these accidents, including wage Other members appointed give the grou a- i 
esmdiities toy to “a ateaiiinns 3 . pp & e group a g Q. What is the total number of United States 
= S by treasury to replace outstanding Js- JHAT PART will the white-collar worker play loss, medical expense, over-head insurance, and ographical, industrial, scientific, health, market- life insurance policies in force on veterans of the 
4 ee ofa So ee being called in the coming relief programs? property damage, is estimated at $1,570,000,000. _ ing, and distribution representation. United States and the value of the same? 
oad we a Sone erty Bonds ended on In 1870, according to the Labor Department, Translating this terrific cost into fields of hu- In making his appointments, Secretary Roper A. On June 30, 1934, there were 598,226 policies 
wa , there were 367,000 white-collar workers, or 2.9 per man activity, Secretary Roper declared that at a said he felt the greater use of fish to supplement in force of a total value of $3,000,000,000. 
* ¢ * cent of the then 10,000,000 gainfully employed cost of $5,000 per dwelling no less than 314,000 the American diet will constitute an important *~* 
‘ persons. homes could be constructed for the cost of factor in improving the health of the people Q. How many transients are on relief in the 
'SUB-MARGINAL LANDS—Areas too poor to By 1930 this group numbered 8,000,000, or 16.3 America’s automobile accidents. through a better-balanced, nutritive diet. United States? 
yield in agriculture and grazing a decent living per cent of the 49,000,000 gainfully employed. Currrent studies made by the Bureau of Fish- A. The Transient Division of the Federal 
for the families dependent on them. Back of these figures are countless stories of bur- Ww lar on Narcotics eries reveal that in the present upward trend of Emergency Relief Administration states as a re- 
a dens never brought to lighty of whole families food prices, fish and seafooods have advanced sult of its quarterly census taken Dec. 31, 1934, 
with shattered morale and broken pride. less than many other items of the American diet. that there are throughout the United States 295,- 
IMPORT QUOTAS—Restrictions which the Under the work-relief program is earmarked Attorney General Calls On States But what about food prices? 747 transients on relief. 
z Government places on the amount or value of $300,000,000 for white-collar projects. Speaking For Uniform Control Laws Last week, Secretary Wallace pointed out that xk 
= goods which may be brought into the country to delegates of these “most forgotten of all the many protests against high meat prices come be- 7 i in 
= ¢ Bs : : ’ p Q. How much money has been invested 
2) during a certain period of time. May be applied forgotten millions that the New Deal inherited,” Vf EANWHILE, ATTORNEY GENERAL Cum- cause current costs are compared with those of United States Savings Bonds (baby bonds)? 
A to protect domestic industries, retaliate against Administrator Hopkins said that work relief ; mings brought the narcotic menace once a low-price period instead of a more nearly nor- A. The Treasury Department reports that from 
the trade policies of another nation, or protect would be financed for approximately 50,000 more into the spotlight of public opinion. Presi- mal year. Meat prices are high, he said, com- the date of sale March 1, 1935, to March 16, 1935, 
: exchange by limiting the amount of currency white-collar workers under the new program, dent Roosevelt already has appealed for passage pared with 1932 and 1934, but compared with 1930 the actual amount invested throughout the 
which would leave the country for goods. compared with 30,000 under the old. of a uniform State narcotic law. they are 18 per cent lower. United States was $28,000,000. 
] ra 
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THE WEEK IN WORLD CAPITALS— 
Washington.—Congress rushes new 
national defense bills toward pas- 
Sage. Senate Munitions Committee 
hears Bernard M. Baruch predict 
end of civilization with another 
major war. Committee speeds study 
of plans to fortify American neutral- 
ity and “pay as we fight”. 

Berlin. —Reichsfuehrer Hitler tells 
British Foreign Minister Simon that 
the Reich will not enter multilateral 
security pacts, ard that it must have 
back some of its colonies. Hitler 
plans to restore two-year conscript 
service in the army. Germans pro- 
test prosecution of alleged German 
Spies in Memel. 

London.—Sir John Simon reports 
to King George, Premier MacDon- 
ald, and the House of Commons “a 
considerable divergence of opinion” 
between British and German views 
on security. 

Moscow.—Soviet officials wine and 


dine Capt. Anthony Eden, of Great | 
Britain, on his visit to talk with | 


them about cementing relations be- 
tween the two countries in event of 
trouble in Europe. 

Brussels.—Exchanges are closed as 
new Premier, Paul van Zeeland, pro- 
poses to Parliament that Belgium 
leave the gold standard for a de- 
valued managed currency pending 
an international stabilization agree- 
ment. 





To Consider Security Pacts—Belgium 
Goes Off Gold Standard 





Paris—Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proves “big navy” bill. Senate rati- 
fies accords with Rome and treaty 
abolishing double taxation of Amer- 
ican firms operating in France. Gov- 
ernment warns that it will “not per- 
mit” Nazi Brownshirts to occupy the 
demilitarized Saar. Contingents of 
colonial armed forces from Africa 
and French-Indo China are sta- 
tioned on the German border. 

Kovno 
protest to the League of Nations al- 
leged German interference in in- 
ternal affairs. 

Tokyo.—Japan’s withdrawal no- 
tice to the League of Nations ex- 
pires and it becomes an “ex-mem- 
ber”. Reported that the government 
has summoned all of its European 
Ambassadors and Ministers to June 
conference in Paris to discuss Eu- 
ropean attitude toward Germany 
and Japan. 

Madrid.— Cabinet of Alejandro 
Lerroux resigns when right wing 
ministers refuse to countenance 








When she hears your 
voice at its best! 


When your secretary hears this new* transcribing instru- 
ment—when, at a touch of the hand, she brings your voice in 
at the exact pitch which is easiest for her to understand— 
she'll need no selling talk to convince her thatshe is listening 
to a quality of reproduction never before attained in recorded 


dictation. 


The soft smoothness with which your voice comes to her 
will be a revelation in clarity of recording. 

Nuphonic* Reproduction is truly the most outstanding de- 
velopment in 26 years of Dictaphone sound engineering. 

If you want a photographic preview of this remarkable 
instrument with its other? interesting features, send for the 
Nuphonic Progress Portfolio. If you have the Dictaphone on 
your desk, lift the speaking tube and ask your secretary to 
send for this portfolio. If not, make a pencil note (bothersome, 
isn't it?) to have her send for one. 


*Nuphonic Reproduction—a new Dictaphone development—gives a new 


(Lithuania).—Prepares to | 





commutation of death sentence of 
socialist deputy. 
Warsaw.—Cabinet of Premier 


WORLD AFFAIRS: UNREST IN 


Nations Perturbed by German Refusal | 


| 
| 


Kozlowski resigns and is succeeded 


by cabinet formed by Col. Walery 
Slawek, former premier. 


HE NEXT ONE?—The Senate Mu- 


nitions Committee at Washington | 


during the week heard Bernard M. 
Baruch, 
War Industries Board, give his views 
on the next war, neutrality, and 
profits. 


Another war “on the other side” | 
would “burn up” nearly all of the | 


world’s resources, he told the Com- 
mittee. If the United States should 
become involved, he predicted: “I 
think another war would mean the 
collapse of the American standard; 
our standards of living would sink; 
our whole moral attitude would 
change.” 

How to stay out of the next war, 
and how to control profits should 
we get in, are two general problems 
which are before the Committee. 
For the first, ways and means of 
strengthening neutrality are under 
consideration. Bills are being 
drafted to curb foreign travel, trade, 
and loans by Americans in time of 
war. P 

“No American,” Mr. Baruch told 
the Committee, “has the right to go 
into war zones and embroil his 
country in the war.” 

The former chairman of the War 
Industries Board fell in line with 
the idea to “pay as we fight”, should 
America become involved in another 
conflict. 

Meanwhile, 
chairman of the Board of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., returned to New 
York on March 28 from a sojourn 
on the Riviera with Sir Basil Za- 
haroff, ace munitions salesman of 
the last war, and others, and was 
quoted as declaring: “I would say 
that if profit is taken from the man- 
ufacture of munitions, 
gaged in their manufacture would 
have to withdraw.” 

” * * 
WHEN STATESMEN 
When the British and the Ger- 
mans got together at the Wilhelm- 
Strasse, on March 25 and 26, they 


former chairman of the 


EUROPE 


was out as a matter of discussion 
so far as the Germans were con- 
cerned. They regard their rearm- 
ament as a fait accompli, and the 
Reichsfuehrer told the British For- 
eign Minister, Sir John Simon, that 
the Reich already has an air force 
numerically stronger than Great 
Britain. 

Herr Hitler, it was revealed, is not 
interested in an Eastern Locarno 
pact which would bind his hands in 
altering the eastern boundaries 
should he care to do so. Nor is he 


9 





erlands, and Switzerland. Reper- 
cussions when this “intermediate 
currency regime” began on April 1 
were felt in foreign exchange mar- 


| kets. 


* * * 


the League of Nations Assembly | 


adopted a report criticizing Jap- 
anese policy in Manchuria. Tokyo 
thereupon filed notice at Geneva 
that “there remained no further 
room for cooperation”, and that she 


planned to withdraw from member- 


period expired when the Sesaness 
withdrawal notice became effective. 
Germany’s withdrawal notice is 
running its time. Unless the Third 
Reich reverses its announced inten- 
tions, it will be dropped from the 
League roster on October 19 next. 


VACANT CHAIR AT GENEVA.— 
Little more than two years ago 


ship. 


On March 27, the two-year 


P. A. FREDERICK 





Acquire LAW nights | at | 


interested in a Danubian pact con- | 


taining a clause against interfer- 
ence, other than military aggres- 
sion, in Austria; for that would 
thwart his dreams of Anschluss 
(union). He is willing to bring 
Germany back to Geneva only if 


colonial or territorial concessions are 





Charles M. Schwab, | 


granted. 

Divergent philosophies on secur- 
ity emerged from Sir John’s visit to 
Berlin. The British are interested 
in the collective system of security, 
represented by multilateral pacts 
and the League of Nations. 
Germans stand for the armed inde- 
pendence of each power bound by 
bilateral pacts of non-aggression. 

Meanwhile, Capt. Anthony Eden, 





The | 


has been talking in Moscow with | 


Foreign Commissar Litvinoff and 
Josef Stalin, at the Kremlin, about 
Russia’s views on the European- 
set-up. (The first Soviet toast to 
the British King on Soviet soil was 
drunk by M. Litvinoff at a banquet 
for Captain Eden rivalling that 
which might have been staged by a 
Capitalistic government.) 
The Russian Commissar 
talks has called on the powers: to 
work collectively in averting trouble. 
He declared: “Never since the World 
War have there been such misgiv- 


in his 





ings for the fate of peace as now.” | 


He warned that Germany is pre- 
paring for war. 
* >» + 


DEVALUING THE BELGA.—Deval- 


those en- | 


MEET.— | 


discovered that the “exploring” they | 


planned to do was in different direc- 
tions. 

Rearmament, which the former 
Allies planned to talk over with 
Germany before the recent scrap- 
ping of the military clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty by Adolf Hitler, 


uation seems to be on the boards 
for the belga. Premier Paul van 
Zeeland, who was summoned by 
King Leopold of the Belgians to 
form a Cabinet when the Theunis 
Government fell, a week ago, in the 
monetary crisis, went before the 
Parliament on March 29 and asked 
for special powers to govern dur- 
ing the present crisis. 

He recommended that Belgium 
leave the gold standard for a de- 
valued managed currency pending 
an international stabilization of 
currencies. He would revalue the 
golé reserve at 25 per cent under 
present value. Part of the proceeds 
would be used as an equalization 
fund to control fluctuations of the 
belga. 

Thus, Belgium has definitely de- 
serted the European Gold Bloc now 
made up only of France, The Neth- 


Many of the leaders 
of 1935-1940 will 
be determined in 
1935. Will you be 
one of them? 


, SHOUSANDS of men today, who 
never intend to practice before 
the bar, are studying law. 

They realize that the law trained 
man is a leader—that law training 
makes keen, clear, quick, correct think- 
ing—that there is a real reason why 
legally trained men head many of 

America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Through 
HOME STUDY 


The home study Law training offered 
by LaSalle has proven itself practical 
and valuable far beyond the time and 
money cost. 

In certain permitted states every 
year, LaSalle trained men pass bar 
examinations with high honors. 

But many, many more men, take 
their LaSalle law training to use in 
business and find in it a quick, sure key 
to progress and leadership—to the 
avoidance of pitfalls and the picking of 
the sure and certain paths of progress. 


—the lew library illus- 
trated here—written by 
outstanding law profes- 
sors — supplemented 
by lectures — cases 
—and personal tuitionby 
qualified lawyer-instruc- 
tors, will give you law 
training by home study. 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is 
a fourteen volume law library—we be- 
lieve the most remarkable set of law 
books you have ever seen—compiled 
by leading professors and authorities. 


This library might well be called— 
“Law Simplified and Condensed”—for 
it covers the whole basic field of law in 
an orderly, classified and simple man- 
ner. In many resident universities, the 
LaSalle Law Library is the reference 
work most used by students. In one of 
the great resident law schools, fourteen 
sets of LaSalle’s Law Library are at 
the student’s disposal and constantly 
used, 

Supplementing this great library, 
are lectures and personal instruction of 
the highest grade, all under a definite, 
clear plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, where you train 
in law by dealing with actual legal 
problems—learn by doing the work— 
not by memorizing rules. 

To get the whole story, you must 
investigate. And the coupon below is 
the easy way to start that. 








| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 
C)Law: Degree of LL.B. 


4348-LR 


CHICAGO 


I would like to have fullinformation about your law training, together with a copy 
of “Law Training for Leadership” and “Evidence,” all without obligation. 


Other La Salle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success in every important phase of business. If 
more interested in one of the fields indicated below, check and mail now. 
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standard of voice clarity such as secretaries have never before experienced 


{Three of many— new Tone Control, new Volume Control, new Hand 
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Do You Like 
The United States News? 


you do, will you please hand this coupon to a friend ot 
yours who may be interested in subscribing? 


I 


Or better still, send us a list of people to whom you 
think we should mail a sample copy of The United States 
News, and we shall be glad to do so. 


— <— = SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSORIPTION = == == = 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS, 


IF YOU FEEL 
{USED UP”... 


MILLIONS MORE 
PAID FOR CHOICE. 
TOBACCOS 


“Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish and 
Domestic — than any 


a” 
other popular brand. 
(Signed) 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Sefem, North Coralina 


“FIRE FIGHTING IS MY JOB,’’ says Stanley Adams, fireman. “It’s exciting, 
yes— but it’s difficult, exhausting work, too. There’s a lot of pleasure in a Camel, 
especially when you're tired out. When I feel ‘all in,’ I like a Camel to freshen me up. 
Camels give me new ‘pep’ and energy. Camels have more flavor—and yet they’re 
mild, for I’ve found I can smoke them steadily and they never upset my nerves. 


I’m ready any time to ‘walk a mile for a Camel’!” 


(Signed) STANLEY ADAMS 


FROM THE BUSY COLLEGE WORLD comes this com- 
ment. John L. Filson, class of ’36, says : “It’s agreat relief 
to smoke a Camel any time I’m tired and quickly experi- 
ence a delightful return in energy. And boy! do Camels 
(Signed) JOHN L. FILSON, °36 


taste good!” 


©1985 R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 


“THE MOST ENJOYABLE WAY 
of easing strain is smoking Camels,” 
says this newspaper man. “When 
I feel ‘all in,’ I can restore my energy 
with a Camel.” (Signed) RAY BAKER 


“CAMELS BRING BACK a feel- 
ing of vigor,” says F. W. Evans, 
electrical engineer. “‘They’re milder, 
but have a rich, appealing taste.” 

(Signed) F. W. EVANS, E. E. 


22nd and M Streets, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 

Please send me The United States News for Eighteen 
weeks.* Your introductory offer for new subscribers. 


Or CJ I will pay $1 when billed. 





“RUNNING A HOME involves details that 
use up energy,” says Mrs. Ross Kelley. 
“When things irritate me, I smoke a Camel. 
Soon I have renewed energy and can go on 
to the next task. Camels have such a mild 
flavor, I've become quite a steady smoker.” 

(Signed) MRS. ROSS KELLEY 


$1 is enclosed 

(If you send payment now 
you receive two extra issues, 
twenty weeks in all.) 
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Charles T. Fisher, Jr. 


The Latest and Youngest 
Director of the RFC 


N AN office, many stories above historic Penn- 
sylvania Avenue’s traffic, a well-groomed, 
business-like young man on March 25, raised 
his right hand and repeated the oath required 
of a director of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration. 
Heretofore the mantle of directorship has 
fallen on shoulders of men of more years. But 


this youthful member of 29—for that is his age— 
has already had experience in banking and 
finance that would do credit to men years his 
senior. 

This newest and youngest member of the RFC 
Board is Charles T. Fisher, Jr., scion of one of 
the founders of the Fisher Body Company and 





Not yet 30 he has compressed much banking 
and business experience into his 

short career 

son of a vice president of the General Motors 

Corporation. 

Leaving school, he plunged into banking, be- 
coming associated with the Guardian Detroit 
Bank. From there he moved to a position with 
the National Credit Corporation. 

Meanwhile Washington* started to grapple 
with depression. The RFC was set up to ease 
financing to agriculture, commerce, and indus- 
try. Mr. Fisher joined this governmental in- 
stitution. It was while manager of the Detroit 
Loan Agency of the RFC that he was sum- 
moned to Washington to sit on the board of 
directors. 





Philip F. Murray 


Labor’s Member of National 
Industrial Recovery Board 


CANNY Scotch-born, soft-spoken one-time 

Pennsylvania coal miner, Philip Francis 
Murray, represents millions of American work- 
men at the council tables of the NRA. 

He is international vice president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, 550,000 members 
strong, and is Labor’s member of the National 
Industrial Recovery Beard. NIRB affects labor 
relationships of 22 million wage earners. 

“I believe NRA has contributed much toward 
the country’s welfare during the past 21 
months,” he says. “It seems to be the chief 
bulwark around which the workers of America 
can pin their faith for improved conditions, 


higher wages and better social outlook.” 
At. Lanarkshire, 
born, on May 25, 1886. 


Scotland, Mr. Murray was 
He came to the United 





—Wide World Photo | 
Scotch boy who began his career in this 
country in a coal pit; now represents 
a union of 550,000 miners 





States when 16 years old, and went to work as 
a coal miner in the Pittsburgh field in 1902. 

That is one of the largest of the coal mining 
districts. Fifty thousand men are normally em- 
ployed there. In that area, Mr. Murray’s life 
has been spent. In 1913 he was an executive 
board member of the local organization. Three 
years later he was elected president of the’ or- 
ganization in the Pittsburgh district. In 1920 he 
was chosen international vice president of the 
United Mine Workers and has held that office 
ever since. 
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The Solicitor General 





of the United States 
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Stanley F. Reed, Uncle Sam’s Chief Advocate in Supreme Court 
y p 


A BIG, substantial man with a long, satisfac- 

tory legal record in Government servic? 
stepped the past week into one of the most im- 
portant of Government posts outside of the 
Cabinet. He is Stanley Forman Reed, newly 
appointed Solicitor General and, under the At- 
torney General, Uncle Sam's No. 1 counsellor at 
law. 

Mr. Reed first appeared on the Federal scene 
as a Hoover appointee—assistant counsel to the 
old Farm Board, whence he rose to general 
counsel, his zeal and merit overcoming whatever 
obstacles his Democratic affiliations might have 
created. Here he served until some three 
months before Mr. Hoover went out and Mr. 
Roosevelt went in but, far from being banished 
from the scene, he stepped into the ranks of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. He landed 
right in the middle of a cyclone—the banking 
crisis of March, 1933. 

And he made a reputation then and there. 
The lights were burning in his offices well into 
the small hours during those exciting weeks and 
did untangling that merry snarl 
gave him immediate recognition among the legal 
fraternity of the New Deal. 


HOME STATE IS KENTUCKY 

Mr. Reed isn’t much of a spotlight performer 
and the world outside of Kentucky knew little of 
him until he played an important role when 
the famous Gold cases came before the Supreme 
Court. It is said that Attorney General Cum- 
mings had his eye on this able gentleman long 
before. They made a trip to Hawaii together 
and Mr. Cummings was able to recommend Mr. 
Reed so strongly that the President immediately 
named him Solicitor General on the resigna- 
tion of Crawford Biggs, and the Senate con- 
firmed him with equal enthusiasm. ‘“Quali- 
fied to fill any post” was one of the Atcorney 
General’s comments. 

And that means much, for the Solicitor Gen- 
eral’s podium is an excellent springboard for 
higher altitudes. It is only a step removed from 
the Cabinet Undoubtedly Mr. Reed realized 


that for he refused a Federal judgeship in Ken- 
tucky for the job which pays the,slender — in 
comparison to the wages of the men he must 
fight—salary of $10,000 a year. It is, indeed, a 
matter often commented upon, that the Solici- 
tor General must face the pick of the nation’s 
legal talent whose fees for single cases are often 
more than his yearly honorarium. 


TRAINED HERE AND ABROAD 


Mr. Reed has had a thorough training and a 
varied one. He began as a country lawyer in 
his home town of Maysville, Ky., on the banks 
of the Ohio where he was born in 1884. But 
meanwhile he had not only sat at the feet of 
his fellow statesman in Kentucky Wesleyan but 
had secured a bachelor of arts degree at Yale, 
had studied law at the University of Virginia 
and Columbia and had likewise secured the 
“auditeur benevole” at the Sorbonne, alma 
mater, on the leit bank of the Seine, of Francois 
Villon and many other worthier sons of France. 


Before attending the University of Paris, Mr. 
Reed had married. 
He returned from abroad in 1910 and was 


admitted to the Kentucky bar and practiced 
until the World War when he joined the Army 
and served as lieutenant in the Army Service 
corps. 

Meanwhile, two years after he began his prac- 
tice he was elected to the Kentucky State Legis- 
lature and served there four years until 1916. 
He returned to general practice in the firm of 
Browning, Reed & Zeigler, which had offices in 
Ashland as well as Maysville. He was counsel 
for the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
In that capacity he specalized in the legal as- 
pects of farm-cooperation law which proved a 
natural stepping stone to his appointment as 
counsel to the Farm Board. 

The solemn confines of the Supreme Court 
are by no means unfamiliar to Solicitor Gen- 
eral Reed. As early as 1924 he was admitted to 
practice before that august body and appeared 
before it in important cases since. Notably, as 
special assistant to the Attorney General. when 





he handled certain questions involving the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration and later, as we 
have noted, actively taking part in the Gold 
cases, 

In the Reconstruction Finance Corporation he 
was a director of the subsidiary Commodity 
Credit Corporation and a trustee of the Export- 
Import Banks, created when it was hoped that 
renewal of relations with Russia would mean 
creation of credit facilities for trade with the 
Soviets. 

Another function of Mr. Reed was to serve as 
general counsel of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion where again his experience with farm co- 
operatives stood him in godd stead. 


KNOWS WHERE HE’S GOING 

There is nothing particularly surprising about 
the career of Stanley Reed, his friends will tei! 
you. And they will find nothing surprising when 
he takes the next step whatever it may be. The 
Story behind the story is simply this: given 
piece of work to do, he did it just a little better 
than was expected, just a little better than any- 
one else. 

He took on just a little longer preparation 
than most lawyers think is necessary; he pushed 
his investigations and his activities in connec- 
tion with the great association of Kentucky to- 
bacco growers a little farther; he did his Farm 
Board job so well that when there were bigger 
shoes to fill, he was called upon to fill them. He 
couldn't, in following his formula, have asked 
for a better opportunity than the banking 
smash. And he emerged from it with a reputa- 
tion that made him the naturally-sought-afte1 
adviser on money matters when those in highest 


places in the Administration wanted advice 
they could depend upon. 
When it was reported that he was to have 


a Federal judgeship—the formal announcement 
was made—and nothing happened, the wise ones 
guessed there was for the paus Mr. 
Reed knows where he is going. And 
when he gets there people like it 
likes people and they like him. 
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William Lane Austin 


Director of the Bureau 
of the Census 


‘7HAT a job 
N Yet, 


to count the 


American people. 





William Lane Austin has been at it 
in one capacity or another for 35 years. Since 
April 8, 1933, he has been Director of the Bureau 
of the Census where in 1900 he first began to 
work. 

Today, he directs a large staff in making a 
decennial the population of 







inventory of 





Un States, its agriculture, manufac- 
Q ng, distribution, and unemployment. 
corps, likewise, counts churches and insti- 
tutions every 10 years, takes a special census 
of agriculture and electrical industries every 
five years, and of manufacturing every two 
years. In addition, it is all the time compiling 






years he counts us all; in other 
he tabulates nation’s activities 


and industries 


svery ten 
years 


births, deaths, marriages, divorces, 


statistics on 


crime, State and municipal finances, current 
production, and other data having to do with 
American social and indusirial conditions. 


Statistician, began life 
at Hurricane Fi County, Miss., 64 years 
ago. At Harperville College, Mississippi, he took 
his Bachelor of Philosophy degree; the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi granted him an LL.B. 

In the first year of the new century, Mr. Austin 
took a position with the United States Bureau 


Austin, 
rm, Scott 


William Lane 


of the Census From 1913-17 he was Chief 
Clerk. In 1917, he became Chief Statistician 
of the divisions of agriculture, cotton and to- 
bacco statistics, and other sections making com- 
pilations of statistics having to do with agri- 
culture. 

In 1933, Mr. Austin became the head of the 


Bureau with which he has been affiliated for so 


many years 


William P. Witherow 


Steel Man From Pittsburgh 
Becomes Member of NIRB 


\ STEEL magnate steps into NIRA’s governing 
council > j 





He is William Porter Witherow of 
Pittsb h, Pa., just named member of the 
revised National Industrial Recovery Board, a 





group of executives nstitute a crucible of 


viewpoints 


In the NIRA there are administrators, code 
authorities and the working machinery but “the 
board” functions at the top. There are seven 
members, each with a record in a particular 
field. 

Mr. Witherow is a millionaire, maybe several 


the Duquesne 


father 


operated 





2 of his own making this steel mag- 
nate of Pittsburgh joins the 
National Recovery Board 





Millionai 


Hotel in Pittsburgh. It was a noted place in its 
time but on its site today stands a Mellon bank. 


Mr. Witherow was born in Pittsburgh jn 1888, 
graduated from Yale 27 years ago and imme- 
diately went to work in the steel industry. By 
1913 he was president of his own steel company 
He now has many other interests, banking and 

H 1 é NRA work in Pittsburgh 
and I I NRA C rial advisory 
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FEW RECENT official comments 
have caused such a quick, coun- 
try-wide kick-back as that of Henry | 
Wallace telling of expected food 

price increases. 

The story of how this statement of 
the Secretary of Agriculture hap- 
pened to be made now is being told 
in Washington inner circles. 

It seems that this was another of | 
the extremely busy days in the life 
of a cabinet officer. A study came 
to his office on the subject of food 
costs. 

The Secretary was tied up with a 
conference, so his assistant, Paul | 
Appleby, wrote across the top of the | 
report: “Read before press confer- 
ence.” Then he sent the study to 
Mr. Wallace’s desk. 

Shortly afterward, newspaper men 
filed in for their regular weekly con- | 
ference. Mr. Wallace found the re- | 
port, saw the notation to read it | 
before the press conference, and took | 
it to mean that he was to read it to | 
the newspaper men. 

What Mr. Appleby had meant was | 
that the Secretary should study the 
report before the conference so that 
he could decide whether or not it | 
would be politic to make it public. 
Fireworks started shortly thereafter, 
and explanatory statements had to 
be made later. 


NOISY SILENCE 
MEMBERS OF THE PRESS aren’t 
quite sure what Undersecretary | 
of State Phillips means when he | 
says it’s going to be a “quiet week- | 
end.” | 
At a press conference at 10:30 on | 
Saturday morning, March 16, he re- 
plied to all questions that it was 
going to be a “quiet week-end”. 

By noon the telephones were jan- 
gling, cable wires humming with 
messages, about Adolf Hitler’s goose- | 
stepping on the military clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty. And news 
hawks had a “quiet week-end” burn- | 
ing the midnight oil and trying to 
keep up with the swiftly changing 
events in Europe. 

. . . 


WHAT NEXT? 

GTANLEY REED, Solicitor General 
of the United States, now takes it | 

for granted that each time he gets | 

a promotion his salary will be | 

smaller than it was before. | 

Mr. Reed came to Washington as 
counsel for the old Farm Board ata | 
Salary ‘of $25,000 a year. 

Then he went to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to be gen- | 
eral counsel of that huge institution 
at a salary of about $12,000 a year. 

Now he has been boosted to the 
Solicitor Generalship, where he is 
responsible for the legal fate of the 
New Deal. This time his salary is 
$10,000 a year. 

In three moves, Mr. Reed has risen 
to a top rank position in the Federal | 
Government and in the process has 
managed to cut his income 60 per 
cent. 


’ . * 


HE FLIES THROUGH THE AIR 


REPRESENTATIVE Charles A. | 

Buckley, to maintain both his | 
Congressional duties and his post as 
district leader, has had to become 
the Capital’s most air-minded legis- 
lator. | 

No sooner does the House recess 
than his bags, already packed, are 
hurried to his car; a race to the air- 
port across the Potomac, and he is 
on his way to New York City. There | 
the cares of national legislation are 
temporarily disregarded and his 
duties as district leader keep him 
busy until it is time to fly back to 
Washington. 

Mr. Buckley is unique among Con- 
gressmen in retaining his job as dis- | 
trict leader. He has held the posi- | 
tion for the past 16 years. His is | 
the third largest Congressional | 
district in the country. Its popula- | 
tion of almost 700,000 is larger than | 
any of the following States: Ari- 
zona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Vermont, or Wyoming. 


NEW ICC BUILDING 

MOVING FROM the dinginess of | 
~™ the old Federal offices into the 
grandeur of the huge new depart- 
ment buildings is not always an un- 
mixed delight for Government of- 
ficials. 

Joseph Eastman, Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation, has a new” 
office in the Interstate Commerce 
Building which is furnished with 
what officials describe as “heavenly 
blue leather” furniture and blue 
window drapes 

But Mr. Eastman was much better 
satisfied with his old office, accord- 
ing to his associates. He considers 
the new equipment unnecessarily 
elaborate. 

















1. “Hello Jacksonville’—The President En Tour 
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5. The Size of the One That Got Away 
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The President Plays 


(THERE ARE FEW men whom the 

President must obey, but when 
these men direct the President, he can 
be sure their orders are designed for 
his own good. 

The White House physician and the 
White House secret service act, when 
necessary, to assure the well being of 
the White House principal occupant. 

And that is why President Roosevelt 
has exchanged the harassing duties of 
the executive office and the confusion 
of a Congress that is delaying his 
“must” legislation for the sunshine 
and sport offered by southern waters. 

It is exactly one year ago that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt cruised the same ter- 
ritory, and with few exceptions the 
former and present trips are alike. 

The ship, the guests, the itinerary, 
and the schedule of both years bear 
so striking a similarity to one another 
that to obtain a picture of today’s 
events, one may almost read the pa- 
pers of a year ago. 

The moral may therefore well be 
that what has proved to be pleasant, 
satisfying, and beneficial once, may 
prove to be so again. And indeed so 
it seems. 


OFF TO FLORIDA 

Accompanied by a small official 
staff, headed by Secretary Marvin Mc- 
Intyre, the President left Washington 
this past week for Jacksonville, Fla., 
his third visit to that city in three 
years. 

Escorted by Governor Dave Sholtz 
and Mayor John Aslop, the Chief Ex- 
executive, toured the city (photo No. 1) 
while cheering crowds lined the 
streets. 

Then, while Secretary McIntyre pro- 
ceeded to Miami to set up headquar- 
ters to keep the Chief Executive in 
contact with the White House, the 
President, accompanied by his naval 
aide and his physician, boarded the 
U. S. S. “Farragut” and sailed for the 
Bahama Islands. 

There the President transferred to 
the “Nourmahal” (Arabian word for 
“the light of my soul”), the vessel 
which serves. as his own headquar- 
ters. es 

It is the “Nourmahal” which is the 
focal point of the President’s trip 
(photos Nos. 2 and .3). Aboard this 
2,000-ton yacht, flying the red-star- 
and-white-field flag of Vincent Astor, 
the President finds refuge from offi- 
cial business, from callers, and from 
a constant stream of letters, memo- 
randa, wires and telephone calls. 

The “Nourmahal’s” luxurious living 
room embellished with comfortable 
furniture, large windows and a fire 
place, and her dining saloon with 
walls paneled in rich American wal- 
nut, not to mention nine state rooms 
(each with bath) and large decks, of- 
fer the President ampie opportunity to 
stretch and lounge to his heart’s con- 
tent. / 


IN OLD CLOTHES 

But it’s the afterdeck, surrounded 
by cushioned benches, where the Chief 
Executive can fully enjoy the sunshine 
of the Tropics. 

Cruising along the Florida coast, 
where the barracuda, wahoo and other 
game fish abound, he can, and does, 
don his old clothes and bring his fish- 
ing rods into the open, while the de- 
Stroyers “Farragut” and “Claxton” 
stand by to relay messages to him 
which are of utmost importance. 

Visits are limited. With him are 
his fishing companions, about the 


~ same group of men that accompanied 


him last year. And as if giving a re- 
peat performance, Sir Bede Clifford, 
Governor General of the Bahamas, 
and Lady Clifford once again come 
aboard the “Nourmahal” to wish the 
President well (photo No. 4) before the 
vessel sets out for its aimless voyaging. 

No reporters are present to witness 
the visit. But the President, in excel- 
lent spirits, acts reporter himself, wir- 
ing Secretary McIntyre the fact that 
accompanying the Governor General 
and his wife are the Duke and Duchess 
of Kent and Mr. and Mrs. Wasey, of 
New York. 

And with visitors barred, the Presi- 
dent can dress as becomes a fisher- 
man, his garb including a somewhat 
spotted sweater and a fisherman’s hat. 


FISH STORIES 

When, and if, the newspaper men 
persist in their request and come 
aboard (photo No. 5) the President 
may tell them, as he did last year, 
of the big ones that got away. 

Before the President leaves the 
south, he will visit Key West, the city 
at the southermost tip of Florida 
which, largely through Federal aid, 
has emefged partly from the slump 
into which the economic depression 
had thrown it. 

But by that time, he will have gar- 
nered the rest which he seeks, and will 
have built up a reserve to carry him 
through the strenuous days which will 
follow upon his return to Washington. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 





THE MARCH OF THE ALPHABETS 


AAA~Asricultural Adjustment 


Act. Under fire inside Con- 
gress and out. Blamed by Senators 
for troubles of textile industry. 


Faced with consumer revolt over 
higher food prices. Up against move 
in Congress and in industry to elim- 
inate or reduce processing taxes. 
Less certain of obtaining amend- 
ments to Adjustment Act regarded 
by officials as essential to effective 
operation of plans. 





FER A—Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration, Continues 
to approve plans for submarginal 
land purchases. Projects announced 
as follows: 14,640 acres in Beaver- 
head County, Mont., to be used for a 
waterfowl refuge; 11,000 acres of 
Northwest farmland to be added to 
Indian reservation; 10,340 acres in 
Garrett County, Md., to be used for 
forest, watershed protection, recre- 


ation, and erosion-control purposes. | 





FHA—Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Total of moderniza- 
tion loans reaches $49,435,723. 
ports to FHA indicate that $300,- 
000,000 of modernization work has 
been generated since FHA program 
began. Robert B. Smith appointed 
assistant to the Administrator. 


FSRC—Federa Surplus’ Relief 
Corporation. Reports ship- 


| ment of 57,540,865 pounds of food- 


stuffs during February. 





HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 


Re- | 


poration. Announces that | 
more than $51,000,000 has been spent | 


or awarded in contracts to date for 
repairs on borrowers’ homes during 
mortgage refinancing operations. 





| NLRB—24tional Labor Relations 


Board. Issues order pre- 


Appeals (7th Circuit) renders opin- 


ion indicating that the Board has 
advisory powers only in matter of 
majority rule in collective bargain- 


ing. Blue Eagle removed from Colt | 


Firearms Co. by NRA on request of 
the Board because of the company’s 
refusal to bargain collectively. 





NRAWational Recovery Adminis- 


tration. Authorized textile 
industry to curtail output 25 per cent 
in an effort to prevent excess stocks 
from depressing markets. Works to 
avert strike in the soft coal indus- 
try. Asks President to push prose- 
cution of code violators, at same time 
that Supreme Court test of consti- 
tutionality of NRA was being drop- 
ped voluntarily by the Government. 
Continues defense before Senate 
committee considering future. 
PAB~— Petroleum Administrative 

Board. Issues. order pre- 
scribing method to be followed in 
making the intrafield allocations in 
Kettleman Hills North Dome Field, 
Calif., oil production. 


PWA—Public Works Administra- 


tion. Signs contract with 
architects to prepare plans for two 
proposed PWA slum clearance proj- 
ects in Nashville, Tenn. Approves 
$1,984,042 bid offered by the N. P. 
Severin Co., Chicago, for construc- 
tion of the low-cost University Hous- 
ing project in Atlanta. Investigates 
alleged irregularities in Hildalgo 
County, Texas, irrigation project. 


RFC—Feconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration. Agrees to under- 
write the unconverted part of the 
Colorado & Southern Railroad’s 
$29,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 
May 1. Moves to extend the 12 cent 
cotton loans beyond July 31. Re- 


ports total loans authorized during 
February as $12,700,000. 





SEC—Securities and Exchange 

Commission. Amends rules 
to permit use of simpler forms when 
registering issues to be exchanged 
for other issues then outstanding. 
Permits registration of Swift & 
Co.’s $43,000,000 bond issue and 
Pacfic Gas & Electric Co.’s $45,< 
000,000 bond issue to become effec- 
tive. Announces total trading on 
the nation’s security exchanges was 
$1,200,000,000. 





TV A—Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Hearings on bill open in 
House committee to give TVA spe- 
cific authority to generate and sell 
electricity as a means of circum- 
venting Federal Court injunction in 
Alabama. 











GRAND CANYON 


from the air 


Leave Washington 9:15 a, m., are 
rive Los Angeles 11:50 p. m.; 
leave Washington 6:00 p. m., ar- 
rive Los Angeles 8:10 a. m,; leave 
Washington 10:40 p. m., arrive 
Los Angeles 5:50 p. m. 


City Ticket Office 808 15th St. NW. 





Telephone 
Nat. 1451 
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From Field 


and Stream 


Like to grill trout 


At sunrise? 
Stand sentinel 


Above a deer run? 


Stalk the hazel brush 


For hares? 


Bang away at zooming pheasants ? 


Then here's good news... 


Old Overholt 


Straight rye whiskey 
Bottled in bond 


Is back again 


This grand old whiskey 
Has been the pal 

Of rod and gun 

Cabin and camp 

(And castle too) 
These hundred years 


It has a flavor 


© 1935, A. Overholt & Co., Inc., Broad Ford, Pa. ae = 


ce 


That wholesome people 
Seem to like 


It tastes of grains 
And gentle waters 


And olden times 


In short 
It's the top 


And the good out-of-doors 





And you shonld insist 
By name 
On getting it 
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Press Stands 8 to 1 
Against Bonus Bill 


FEAR OF INFLATION EXPRESSED 
BY WRITERS; PAYMENT AT MA- 
TURITY IS ADVOCATED 











The American press stands 8 to 1 
against the Patman veterans’ bonus bill, 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

An examination of newspapers which 
commented on the bonus issue revealed 
that of a combined circulation of 4,047,- 
117 there were 87 per cent opposed and 
13 per cent favoring the Patman measure. 

The anti-bonus papers showed a circu- 
lation of 3,716,969 or 92 per cent of the 
total, with pro-bonus papers representing 
only 8 per cent of the circulation. 

Opposition is based partly on infla- 
tionary fears, partly on contention that 
the veterans should not get the cash be- 
fore maturity dates of their bonus certifi- 
cates. Comments favorable to immediate 
payment take into account the present 
Government spending policy in handling 
other relief. 
























POSSIBILITY of sustaining a veto is the fea- 

ture of the discussion of the Patman bonus- 
inflation bill, since it was passed by the House 
of Representatives. 

Debate in the press shows few arguments in 
favor of paying the veterans at this time. An 
overwhelming majority of the newspapers holds 
that the measure is dangerous, that it is the 
worst of the bonus bills before Congress, and 
that the greatest danger is that it may be an 
entering wedge for other inflation plans. 

“It strikes at the very heart of the Adminis- 
tration’s recovery program,” in the opinion of 
the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), while the In- 
dianapolis News (Rep.) contends that “as long 
as this body of inflationists is loose in the House, 
the country is going to watch its investments 
with unusual care.” 


“PASSING THE BUCK” 


“Confetti currency” is condemned by the 
Tampa (Fla.) Times (Ind.), and the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald (Dem.) declares that “Senate 
concurrence in an unjustifiable recklessness 15 
doubtful.” 

“Probably, in the last analysis,” thinks the Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) Daily News (Ind.), “the House 
action will be found to be another case of passing 
the buck. The House has made itself persona 
grata with the ex-soldiers by going on record 
in favor of a bonus and the responsibility of re- 
jecting it eventually is delivered into the hands 
of the Senate or Chief Executive.” 

“In the election last November,” argues the 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times (Dem.), 34 Senators 



















































































Majority of Editors 
See No War Near 


Three-fifths of American editors think 
war in the near future will not result 
from Hitler's military moves, judging by 
a study of editorial opinions in news- 
papers having an aggregate circulation of 
2,500,000. 

Confident that peace will be main- 
tained are 62 per cent of these papers, 
which also have 62 per cent of the circu- 
lation total, while 38 per cent fear that 
war is inevitable. 





F THE nations of Europe concede equality to 

Germany, in the judgment of most American 

newspapers, the prospects of peace on that con- 
tinent will be materially increased. 

In paving the way for a new show-down, it is 
asserted, the sensational action of Germany 
brought benefit to the world, but without credit 
to Hitler. 

Even newspapers which fear war, with distrust 
of Germany, are convinced that it cannot be in 
the immediate future. This view is based partly 
on lack of resources for Hitler, and on the con- 
solidation of European sentiment forming a ring 
of antagonism around the Teutons. 

This development has been aided, as studied 
in this country, by Poland. The consensus is 
that peace may be preserved by a show of 
strength. 

Viewing the practical side of the situation, the 
Rochester Times-Union declares that “there is 
no diplomatic support whatever for the German 
position,” and “this, indeed, imposes a ring of 
loneliness that is stronger than steel and more 
depressing than iron.” 

Feeling that “the former allies will not employ 
force,” the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette 
holds that “an arms conference which will seek 
to put a new limit on Germany’s military 
strength will be a vindication of Hitler’s move.” 


The British will press membership in the 
League of Nations, says the Charlotte (N. C.) 
News, believing that “if Germany comes back 
into the League, or if she signs the desired 
treaties, it will be as a nation equal and not in- 
ferior to those with whom she is dealing.” 

“The outcome,” in the opinion of the Dayton 
(Ohio) Herald, “depends, in part, upon how real 
is the willingness of France, Britain and Italy 
to make concessions for the sake of attaining 
security.” 
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Cartoonist elber t in Scrippe- ‘Moweré Newspapers. 


On Our Way 








who voted against the Patman bill in 1934 were 
returned to office. If none of these have changed 
their attitude, there are in the Senate at least 
12 members more than would be necessary to 
sustain a Presidential veto of the measure.” 

These re-elected anti-bonus Senators also im- 
press the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram 
(Dem.), which wonders if “as many as 13 of the 
opponents of the measure have changed their 
minds since last year.” 

The Providence Bulletin (Ind.) predicts that 
“the Senate will have much more backbone in 
killing a straight out-and-out inflationary plan 
than it would need in rejecting a bill like the 
Vinson measure.” 


“WHY NOT THE VETERANS?” 
Supporting the bonus, the Pueblo Star-Journal 
contends: “If we are going to appropriate an- 
other $4,880,000,000 for relief of all kinds, let’s go 
all the way and include the soldiers’ bonus, and 
make a complete job of financing while we are 
at it.” 

“It would be an act of betrayal on the part of 
Congress,” advises the Columbus (O.) Dispatch, 
“if the bonus payments were made the vehicle 
upon which the inflationists would ride to politi- 

cal victory. The money given the veterans must 
be given in good faith. 





Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


More Talk—Less Work 
In our judgment it is unfair to put the labor- 
ing man on the six-hour schedule and let United 
States senators talk for 12 or even more.—Ya- 


kima (Wash.) Daily Republic. 
* * * 


Problem In Social Welfare 
Swarthmore clergyman proposes State shall 
subsidize marriages; but ‘who's to pay for the 
subsequent divorces?—Philadelphia Evening Bul- 


letin. 
* * * 


And Other Sport Events 
Somebody calls attention to the fact that more 
former college athletic stars are getting into 
Congress. There has never been any lack of 
hammer throwers. there.—Worcester (Mass.) 


Evening Gazette. 
eo &.\* 


A Closing Gap 
If the Average Man and the Forgotten Man 
were to walk down the street together it would 
be impossible to tell them apart.—Milwaukee 


Sentinel, 
ss 


NRA Not a Party Pledge 
Mr. Richberg wants the NRA retained for two 
more years. Inasmuch as it wasn’t included in 
the Democratic latform of 1932, he may have 
his way.—Toledo (O.) Blade. 
* * * 


Now Troubles Begin 

Well, the Philippine Islands now have a con- 
stitution. It will probably be several years be- 
fore they realize how lucky they were when they 
didn’t have one.—Boston Transcript. 

a ae 
Who Said “Real Money”? 

The Thomas silver proposal was defeated in 
the Senate, showing that most of the wise ones 
are in favor of using chips instead of real 
money.—I/ndianapolis News. 

¢ $ -¢ 
A Staggered Government 


COTTON PRICES 


Feo whoy,... 





Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post. 


Look Away, Dixie Land! 





to be staggered. Possibly so as to conform with 
expenditures——Lowell (Mass.) Evening Leader, 


* * * 


What to Use For Money 
The magnates say the high salary era in sports 
is over. As they interpret the gold clause deci- 
sion, they can pay off in old baseballs.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
* * * 


Lest They Take Your Shirt 
General Hugh Johnson warns the United 
States against any policy which would have the 
“slightest chance of involving us in a war in the 
Orient.” So don’t complain if your shirts come 
back buttonless from the laundry.—Danville 
(Ill.) Commercial-News. 


* * * 


Cheap Rates For Huey Long 
There has been some criticism of Huey Long’s 
use of his franking privilege in sending out 
Share-the-Wealth propaganda. The consensus 
seems to be that it should be handled as second- 
class matter.—Boston Transcript. 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE unit D STA 





























Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of mazrimum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
ilshed because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked. 


Would Keep Wages Up 

Sir:—We fear change and resent any 
attempt to alter in any way those 
things which have seemingly character- 
ized the growth of America. * * * Let 
us ask ourselves whether we are hon- 
est in our objections. 

We must now do one of two things, 
again pay to every worker *.* “ a wage 
that will enable them to live properly 
or * * * acknowledge that we built a 
false standard of living which we dare 
not hope to continue. 

The wholehearted support and sacri- 
fice * * * of the larger industries is 
needed. They now control or own, di- 
rectly or indirectly, practically every 
small industry in the United States. 
They must so arrange their affairs that 
these smaller companies can make a 
fair profit on their products and still be 
able to pay the wage necessary. Today 
they cannot. It will mean less profits 
for the first mentioned group, but it 
means prosperity for all. 

Camden, N. J. M. J. WELSH, JR. 
x«e 


For Lower Wage Scale 

Sir:—Were building construction to 
increase it would do more to reduce the 
number of idle workers in the A. F. of 
L. than any other activity. * * * 

Mr. Green continues to preach that 
the purchasing power of labor must be 
maintained, but where is the purchasing 
power if there is no work? He con- 
tinues to talk high wages and even 
expects industry to reduce working 
hours and consequently gec lower pro- 
duction. Worst of all, he demands the 
same pay for the 30-hour week that 
men are now getting for the 40-hour 
week, thus largely adding to the cost 
of the reduced production. It can’t 
be done and expect the industries to 
live. © © * , 

Had Mr. Green, three years ago, had 
patriotic vision he would have offered 
to reduce all labor scales 20 per cent 
for a stated period of three, four or five 
years. This would have resulted in a 
14 per cent reduction in construction 
costs which would have gone far to- 
ward encouraging investment in build- 
ing construction. It would have put to 
work many who are now idle. - 
East Orange, N. J. . C. STOUT. 

& & @ 


Too Much Democracy? 

Sir:— We have too much democracy 
in national affairs. If we could wean 
ourselves of the delusion that the mass 
vote is the wise vote we might begin to 
formulate a more responsible national 
government. * * * 

My favorite prescription is to abolish 
the House of Representatives and have 
Senators elected by State Legislatures 
by secret ballot from groups of States 
roughly equal in population. The Sen- 
ate should appoint the President and 





would be the responsible national gov- 
ernment. WALTER EGBERT. 
Colfax, Calif. 

x** 


Work-Relief Plan 

Sir:—I have a plan which I believe 
would be of material help to the Work- 
Relief program of the Government. 

Let the Government pay one-half 
the wage of each added employe taken 
on by an industry from the ranks of 
the unemployed, the industry to pay the 
other half. As the industry would 
furnish the raw materials, the Govern- 
ment would thus save this expense 
which it now has in most work-relief 
plans. * * * Industry would be able to 
manufacture at a lower cost and thus 
keep prices within reach of present 
purchasing power. * * * 

When we work out of the depression, 
industry would be able to absorb more 
and more of the added payroll, and the 
Government's share could be gradually 
reduced. 

Taking as an example the present 
situation in Pennsylvania, figures for 
March show 370,000 on direct relief and 
83,000 on work-relief, and the cost for 
the month is estimated at $20,000,000. 

These could all be put back into in- 
dustry on the cooperative plan at a cost 
of about $25,000,000 and their wages or 
spending power would be $50,000,000 in 
addition to the increased amounts in- 
dustry would spend for the materials 
necessary to put these men to work. 
Jeanette, Pa. A. K. WOOD. 

2 & 


A Roosevelt Republican 

Sir:—These times should find every 
loyal American backing up our great 
leader, Franklin D. Roosevelt. As an 
old-line Republican I am ashamed to 
notice some hoping to see a break in the 
lines of Democracy in 1936. * * * All the 
big timber in the Republican Party has 
long ago been used up. * * * I must say 
as a Republican I think our party in 
Congress are a poor lot of gamblers. 
They cannot take a beating and show 
that they like it. * * * 

When 1936 rolls around * * * no mat- 
ter how bitter the fight is against Mr. 
Roosevelt, he will win that nomination 
and we will once more elect him. * * * 
Where in all this broad land could we 
find one who is as near the hearts of our 
people? CHAS. SILLIMAN HAMMOND. 
Chicago, Il. 

“* * * 


Confidence Slipping 
Sir:—When the President was elected, 
I thought that possibly he might do the 
country some good because as a Repub- 
lican I felt that our party had been slip- 
ping. I have given the President my moral 
suport ever since he was elected but am 
free to confess that my confidence in 
him is slipping very fast. * * * I think 
at the next presidential election we are 
going to see quite a shift in sentiment. 
San Francisco, Calif. H. B. TOOKER. 

= Ss. 2 


Relief Money in Ohio 
Sir:—It is a sin the way we have to 
save and go without to live and pay 











taxes, with so much waste everywhere of 
the people’s money. People around us 
and near us on relief can use more gaso- 
line, cigarettes, picture shows, cosmetics 
and worst of all, liquor. * * * The State 
of Ohio is in a mess in numerous ways. 
Reno, O. ALCOCK. 
* * * 


The Attack on Utilities 

Sir:—I wish to express my hearty ap- 
proval of your forceful article, “The New 
Dictatorship.” * * * Must we fight the 
Administration as well as the depres- 
sion? Of the two evils the Administra- 
tion is the greater menace. A. F. WEST. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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“Tailor-Made Insanity” 

Sir:—It is evident that the innocent 
(and, oh how innocent most of us were) 
investor is supposed to believe that the 
liquidation of holding companies will 
level the utility business to the ground. 
Tush, tush, why so? If utility units go 
to the wall it will be a direct result of 
holding company plundering. * * * 

I do not want it understood that I 
favor the scarescrow Administration 
idea of utility regulation. It is one whale 
of a joke that the Administration can 
make the seething go-get-something- 
for-nothing voter think that the bless- 
ings of paradise will follow in the wake 
of oodles of cheap utility products. * * * 

Those who are in the frying pan are 
peppering Congressmen with a tailor- 
made insanity. WILMER JONES. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

x * ® 


Business Mortality 

Sir:—Your “business failures” picto- 
gram in the March 11 issue reminds me 
of a time in'my youth when I hatched 
my first incubator chicks, 98 of them. 
One day 12 died, next day 15, next 26, 
next day 30. Then fatalities dropped to 
10. Being young, I said, “They are bet- 
ter; only 10 died today.” But my aunt, 
who had lived longer and remembered 
many things, said: “You did not have 
so-‘many to die.” M. HUNTER. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Fears Inflation 

Sir:—The price of everything is ris- 
ing daily, whereas the incomes of people 
are still diminishing. What people fear 
most is inflation. Give us a stabilized 
and honest currency and we can then 
plan with some feeling of assurance. 

DR. LIVINGSTON PORTER. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
x * 


Death for Blue Eagle 

Sir:—NRA has proved a colossal fail- 
ure. It is moribund and should be al- 
lowed to pass out at the appointed time. 
When assured it would be no more after 
June, with the shackles removed and no 
others applied, the American spirit will 
spring from its leash to freedom again 
of our forefathers through which the 
nation grew and prospered to the 
greatest on earth. GEORGE B. LEWIS. 
Philadelphia, Pa 











Blames the President 
Sir:—In your able editorial, 


“The 
Right of Petition,” I think you fail to 
place the blame where it rightfully be- 


longs. You state: “Today in America 
various Members of Congress are treat- 
ing the right of petition with contempt 
***” JT contend the principal offender 
is none other than the Master Mind 
in the White House, the one from whom 
your various Members of Congress re- 
ceive their cues. 

CHARLES EVERETT FLAGG. 
Los Gatos, Calif. 

x * 


Would Soften Criticism 

Sir:—That back page of yours is more 
than I can stand. I do not gonsider 
the President and his advisers as per- 
fection,. nor above criticism, but hold 
that criticism should be of a sympathetic 
and constructive character, especially 
when the trying and exacting conditions 
under which they labor are given full 
consideration. R. W. GATES. 
Gainesville, Fla. 

x * * 


Distrusts Leadership 
Sir:—I am a retired clergyman of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and, hav- 
ing much time to read, it is refreshing 
to find one paper with courage to call 
things by their right names, * * * 
Please keep on with your great work. 
Our country needs more like you who 
have the ability and courage to show 
up the dangers of following present 
leadership to which our people seem to 
have blindly surrendered. 
Columbus, Ohio. HARRY B. LEWIS 
xx«ek 


Favors Townsend Plan 

Sir:—If our Congressmen and Ad- 
ministration would enact the Townsend 
Plan there would be no relief or dole 
in less than 90 days and HOLC, PWA, 
FERA, AAA and all the rest could be re- 
turned to the alphabet and give it 26 
letters once more. Eventually, why not 
now? BEN F. ICE. 
Marion, Ind. 

x~** 


For the Bonus 

Sir:—Do you remember back in 1917 
when the young men and boys of this 
great nation of ours were leaving for 
somewhere in France? How they were 
told that nothing would be too good for 
them when and if they did return? 

Of the $41,000,000,000 charged against 
the United States Government as the cost 
of the World War to date, less than $4,- 
000,000,00 has been paid to the men who 
did the actual fighting and restored 
peace to the world. In other words, a 
total of approximately $37,000,000,000 
went into the hands of our war con- 
tractors, munitions makers, the rail- 
roads, and into the pockets of interna- 
tional bankers for the payment of in- 
terest charges. 

Yet in the face of these facts the Na- 
tional Economy League and others have 
the effrontery to brand the veterans as 
“treasury parasites.” M. WOODSON. 
Tulsa, Okla. 











Big-City Papers 
Favor Relief Bill 


JOURNALS WITH SMALLER CIRCU- 
LATIONS, HOWEVER, MOSTLY OP- 
POSE FOUR-BILLION-DOLLAR PLAN 











Larger newspapers tend to favor, 
smaller ones to disapprove the $4,800,000,- 
000 Work-Relief Bill now near passage 
in Congress, according to a press survey 
of those papers which commented on the 
proposal. Aggregate circulation of these 
papers was 5,605,186. 

Numerically, 57 per cent of the papers 
examined oppose the bill but only 850,- 
458, or 15 per cent of the circulation con- 
stituted the opposition. 

Editors supporting the measure had a 
total circulation of 4,754,728, or 85 per 
cent of the circulation of all whose com- 
ments were received. 

This stratification would seem to in- 
dicate that the work-relief plan finds its 
strongest support in the more populous 
metropolitan areas. Commentators disa- 
gree over failure of attempts to lop one 
or two billions off this largest appropria- 
tion in history. 


BELIEF that passage of the Administration 

work-relief bill was inevitable is mingled 
with concern over the spending policy of the 
Government, in most of the comment on the 
action of the Senate. 

Because of the existing emergency, hope is ex- 
pressed that there will be no further deadlock 
over the measure, although the attempted na- 
tionalizing of silver is regarded with suspicion. 

Some of the strong features are found in the 
conviction that Congress followed the lead of the 
President in adopting a middle course, based 
largely on the attempt to increase the amount 
of the appropriation, although it ts widely as- 
serted that, ‘as passed by the Senate, the total 
amount surpasses all previous financing in his- 
tory. 


DANGER TO CREDIT 


“The middle course involves more money than 
anybody ever heard of before,” says the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News (Dem.), and that paper recognizes 
“the certainty that, as the national debt in- 
creases, the credit of the country is jeopardized.” 

The course of the debate is described by the 
Akron Beacon Journal (Ind.) as “six weeks of 
dilly-dallying,” that resulted in “adding to the 
distress of millions of workers who are looking 
to the Government to give them self-sustaining 
jobs.” The Hamilton (Ohio) Journal feels that 
“the country will be safer and happier when a 
vast army of workers is given wages instead of 
hand-outs.” ' 

“The bill was getting on the nerves of every- 
body in and out of Congress,” states the Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), while the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News (Dem.) contends that positive ac- 
tion “will be helpful to conditions generally, and 
with respect to the President’s leadership, the 
country can now feel that Mr. Roosevelt will be 
able to put through the various Administration 
measures which are essential at this time.” 


EFFECTS OF DELAY 


The Newark Evening News (Ind.) concludes 
that “long-delayed passage will hearten Mr. 
Roosevelt to press for his whole eight-point pro- 
gram,” although that paper holds to the opinion 
that in the face of “reform” demands, “only 
emergency measures should have the call.” 

It is observed by the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
(Rep.) that “favorable action on the $4,880,000,000 
program was long ago anticipated by the States. 
several of which have called for a billion each 
for their projects.” The Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald 
(Ind.) suspects that “these stupendous involve- 
ments, in their political effect, will be projected 
into the coming Presidential year, with continu- 
ous and exceptional force.” 

“The allotments made by the Senate to various 
projects,” in the opinion of the New York Sun 
(Ind.), “make it a different measure from the 
original,” although the Sun emphasizes the point 
that “the bill gives the President authority to 
shift funds among the various classifications up 
to 20 per cent of the whole appropriation.” 

The position of some traditionally Democratic 
States is brought out in the debate. That “the 
President has practically lost the support of Vir- 
ginia” is the belief of the Portland (Me.) Press- 
Herald (Rep.) The Newport News (Va.) Daily 
Press (Ind.) holds that “the wisdom of spending 
five billion dollars for relief is open to question.” 

“The hope has been,” remarks the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer (Dem.), “that by priming the 
engine, private initiative and capital would ignite, 
but so far that has proven itself to be a vain 
hope.” The Roanoke (Va.) Times (Dem.) avers 
that “in the opinion of those who doubt the ad- 
visability of putting at thé Administration’s dis- 
posal so huge a fund, there will be wasteful and 
unwise expenditures.” 


‘ROLLING TO RUIN’? 


“So we go rolling along to ruin, as merrily as 
may be,” proclaims the Charleston (S. C.) Eve- 
ning Post (Dem.), and the Rock Island (lIIl.) 
Argus (Ind.) declares that “many people are con- 
cerned about the enormous output of money, 
without achieving commensurate results.” 

The Jamestown (N. Y.) Post (Ind.) holds to 
the view that “this huge outlay was demanded 
by the President because the other features of 
the New Deal have failed to produce the results 
promised.” 
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SPOT LIGHT ON STATE LEGISLATION 


REVISIONS of State constitutions 
have been much in vogue. 

Some states have found it neces- 
sary to eliminate prohibition pro- 
visions to meet the popular cry for 
a legalized liquor traffic, while others 
have been concerned with modifica- 
tion of the system of county govern- 
ment; also there have been con- 
siderations peculiar to certain States 
inducing them to make over and 
modernize their basic laws. 

New York, Texas and Rhode Island 
are now contemplating changes in 
their constitutions. New York is to 
vote this Fall on a specific form of 
amendment. 

A constitutional convention is to 
be proposed and voted on in August 
by the people of Texas; the conven- 
tion, if authorized, would be held in 
October and a new constitution 
would be submitted at the general 
election in 1936. 

The constitutional right of the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island 
to call a convention must first be 
determined by the State Supreme 
Court before the measure enacted 
Shall be submitted to popular vote. 

The amendment proposed to the 
New York constitution would give 
the State legislature authority to 
provide for optional forms of local 
government; voters of the county 
could select the form of government 
best suited to their needs, or would 
be at liberty to let well enough alone 
by making no change. 
municipality forms 25 per cent of a 
county’s population, any proposed 
change would require the approval 
of the municipality as a unit as well 
as of the other county voters. 


Where a | 


+ 


The Texas constitution, adopted | 


in 1876, is considered unsuited to 
present-day conditions. There is 
question whether revision should 
not be postponed .until more nearly 
normal conditions return; however, 
advocates of revision maintain that 
whatever is to be done may as well 
be done now as later. 
x ** 
FLORIDA VS. CALIFORNIA 
ILL THE MOTION PICTURE in- 
dustry of California move to 
Florida to escape income taxes of 
“soak-the-rich” calibre? 
General opinion is that the warn- 
ing given out by the industry is 
merely a gesture, and that recog- 


nized and insurmountable difficul- | 


ties would prevent packing up this 
billion-dollar investment for a trek 
across continent. Also, it is gen- 





Constitutions—Florida Challenges 
California—Control of Rhode Island 





eral opinion that the threat of a 35 
per cent income tax likewise is only 
a gesture. 

Nevertheless there have been 
moves and counter moves on the 
checker board. An emissary of the 
industry has outlined to Florida in- 
terests a scheme to induce the in- 
dustry to settle in that State. The 


followers of the EPIC theories of | 


economic recovery have failed to 


convince progressives and labor Re- | 


publicans that the “soak-the-rich” 


program is feasible. 
The suggestion made to Florida is 


that State capital build the studios | 


required and rent them to the in- 
dustry at a return of about 2% per 
cent on an estimated investment of 
ten million dollars. This would pro- 
tect the industry from the situation 
threatened in California; for should 
Florida decide on a “soak-the-rich” 
program, the Florida interests own- 
ing the studios would have to pro- 
tect their investment. 

Should Florida interests take the 
matter seriously, they might be ex- 
pected to apply to the Public Works 
Administration for a loan to enable 
them to give the necessary guaran- 
tees. 

x * 


COUNT IN RHODE ISLAND 


ALTHOUGH RECOUNTS of the | 


~” vote resulted in reaffirmation of 
the election of two candidates for 
Senator, the Rhode Island Senate, 


with concurrence of the House, di- | 
rected another recount and unseated | 


these claimants in favor of their op- 
ponents. The result gave the Dem- 
ocratic party control of the Senate 
as well as of the House. 

In joint session, the Senate and 
House then reorganized the State 
Supreme Court; the entire member- 


ship of the bench was removed and | 


a new bench created with a three- 
to-two Democrati ajority. Plans 
were laid fora rediiantnatien of the 
administrative departments through 
consolidation of 100 into 20 agencies 
and dismissal of hundreds of em- 
ployes. 

The legislature 
consider social legislation. 


is preparing to 





mum-wage act, a 40-hour-week law, 
a legislative inquiry into light and 
power rates, and a study of munici- 
pally owned plants are proposed. 
Under the State constitution, 
which Governor Theodore Francis 
Green would have amended, execu- 
tive powers vested in the State leg- 
islature—particularly in the State 
Senate, exercised through its pre- 
Siding officer, the lieutenant gov- 


Three Commonwealths Would Amend 


ernor, when his party is in power— | 


rather than in the governor. 
x* 
NEW DEAL IN OKLAHOMA 
‘THE “NEW DEAL” program for 
Oklahoma submitted to the 
State legislature by Governor E. W. 
Marland proposed an appropriation 
of five million dollars to finance ac- 
tivities of four agencies—a planning 
board, a flood control board, a hous- 
ing board, and a new industries 
board—to be created by legislative 
enactment. It asked additional 
taxes on all crude petroleum and 
natural gas produced in the State 
to provide revenue to cover the ap- 
propriation. 

An income tax and taxes on in- 
surance premiums, inheritances, cig- 
arettes, salaries, and rentals also 
were proposed to meet general ex- 
penses of government; and a gen- 
eral sales and service tax, to be al- 
located one-third to education and 
two-thirds to relief. 

The State Senate, Governor Mar- 
land testifies, has shown every dis- 
position to cooperate in the pro- 
gram. What he describes as “sinis- 
ter influences” have, he asserts, 
through paid lobbyists, blocked ac- 
tion in the lower house. 

Flood control, without appropria- 
tion, has been provided for in a bill 
signed by the Governor; a separate 
bill to provide the necessary finances 
is contemplated. The Senate, par- 
ing the appropriation from a half 
million to $100,000, has approved the 
bill creating the planning board; 
awaiting Federal Congressional act- 
tion on the public works bill, the 
House has suspended consideration. 

An appropriation of $1,500,000 has 


relief provision of $600,000 passed by 
the Senate is pending in the House. 
A 3-cent tax on cigarettes has been 
put into effect. The original luxury 
tax bill has been pigeonholed and a 
modified measure is being pushed by 
House leaders. 

The income tax bill has been re- 
drafted and is expected to pass the 
House. The proposed 3 per cent rate 
has been cut to 2 per cent in the 
sales tax bill, and, as amended, is ex- 
pected to pass the House. The pro- 
posed tax on insurance premiums 
has not been reported out of the 
House committee. 

The gross production tax bill now 
contains a provision for a 5 per 
cent levy on oil, compared to the 
present 3 per cent. When the Sen- 
ate revamps the income tax law, it 
is anticipated concessions will be 
made to taxpayers in the lower 
brackets and the burden transferred 
to the larger incomes. 

Mayo Dub ey. 












SUNSHINE AND SEA 
Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—Delightful 
Comfort —~Health ths— 
Dancing —G olf— Far famed 
Restaurants—American 
and European Pla n— 
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A mini- | been made for relief; a supplemental | 


‘NOW SHOWING’ 





i the world's greatest auditorium (3 
squares from Hotel Dennis) are being 
held this season a series of fascinating 
and spectaclar events, including ice and 
»quatic carnivals and the most elaborate 
horse show ever staged indoors—May 


Here at The Dennis a full entertainment 
program is carried through the Spring, 
culminating in the Annual Easter Fes- 
tival. 

Now is the time to plan that much- 
needed, thrilling visit to Atlantic City 


HOTEL DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Walter J. Burby, inc. 
Write todey for new, illustrated booklet. 
On the Beerdwalk 
3 sas. from Union Term, & Auditerium 
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MOVE in the 
RIGHT DIRECTION - 








fm expert checker player knows the value of every move 
on his part. Likewise, the man of vigor and energy realizes 
that his continued good health depends on the food he eats. 

It’s good to know that leading doctors heartily recommend 
Karo Syrup for young and old, because it’s not only satisfy- 
ing to the palate—but because of Karo’s liberal content of 
Dextrose. Dextrose you know, is the form of food energy 
without which you could not live. 

May we suggest that you tear this out: 













KARO and PANCAKES 


and hand it to 
d and for BREAKFAST 


the Mrs. as a re- 
minder for tomorrow’s breakfast? 





KARO CONTAINS DEXTROSE 
A DIRECT SOURCE OF BODY ENERGY 











I'm always 
running out 


of Chesterfields 


& 1935, LiGGeTT & Mrers Tonacay Co 
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Mild Ripe Tobacco... 
Aged 2 years or more... 


—the farmer who grows the 
tobacco... 

—the warehouseman who sells 
it at auction to the highest 
j bidder... 

—every man who knows about 
leaf tobacco—will tell you that 
it takes mild, ripe tobacco to 
make a geod cigarette; and this 
is the kind we buy for CHEST- 
ERFIELD Cigarettes. 

All of the tobacco used in 
CHESTERFIELD Cigarettes is aged 
for two years or more. 

LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO co. 
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DUMP priming job No. 3. Will this latest 
spending program bring recovery? 
os * ~ 

Reform or Recovery again is raised as an 
issue as industry slackens pace. Scoffed at by 
New Dealers. 

~ * * 

Testing NRA. Government again dodges 
opportunity to get Supreme Court attitude 
toward Blue Eagle. 

” * 7 

Shifting New Deal personalities. 
rises again. 


Tugwell 


R. ROOSEVELT, on his return from Florida 
fishing grounds, plans to start his third 
pump-priming job. 

Job No. 1 was PWA, with its $3,800,000,000 to 
spend on construction. This spending goes on, 
but results are admitted to be disappointing. 

Job No. 2 was CWA, with $1,000,000,000 spent 
on local improvement projects. The pump was 
primed at such a rate that this enterprise 
threatened to dry up the public exchequer. It 
was discontinued after five months. 

Job. No. 3 is just getting out of Congress. No 
alphabetical title has been applied. But this job 
involves the spending of $4,880,000,000 in 15 
months. The out-go may not be extensive be- 
fore July 1. 

What of this latest pump priming job? 
a repetition of the others? 

Those making the plans say not. They do not 
advance the latest fund as a sure-fire recovery 
developer. 

Rather it is described as a “higher type, more 
efficient form of work relief.” The hope is that 
spending will stir up more active business. The 
conviction is that government spending by it- 
self cannot be in sufficient volume to replace de- 
pression reductions in private spending. 

Private industry still is the hope of the New 
Deal. 


Is it 


Revising Relief Ideas 


Survey Shows Building Workers 
Are Not Chief Class to Be Aided 


A SET of figures recently altered President 
~ Roosevelt’s ideas about pump priming and 
public works as relievers of unemployment. 
For two years the New Deal and most of indus- 
try has operated on the theory that most of the 
nation’s idle were in the construction industry. 
Effort was concentrated on schemes to build 
buildings and do other heavy work. 
Now a study revealed to some New Dealers pri- 








; —Wide World 

“SQUARE DEAL FOR WORKERS” 
That, say W. Gibson Carey and Noel Sargent 
(right to left), of the National Manufacturers 
Association, is what employers desire, but the 
Wagner Labor Relations bill, they add, is a 
refuge for Communists and labor agitators. 











vately has resulted in startling disclosures and a 
revamping of ideas. In a nutshell, this study 
showed the following: 

That of about 4,500,000 families on relief rolls, 
3,500,000 include at least one employable person. 

That of these employables, fewer than 500,000 
ever have had connection with the construction 
industry. This is in sharp contrast with previous 
beliefs. 


WHITE COLLAR WORKERS 

That more than 500,000 of the employables 
are white-collar workers—clerks, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, office workers. 

That of the unemployed on relief rolls some 
1,500,000 are one-time factory workers, city 
trained and hardly material for heavy construc- 
tion work. 

That a large slice of the group consists of do- 
mestic servants. This actually is the biggest 
Single class of unemployed in the smaller cities. 

That farmers and professional workers get- 
ting help reach a significant total. 

Just what meaning is read into these figures” 
How are they to effect the expenditure of the 
$4,880,000,000 which the country is providing for 
relief during the next year? 

In the first place, they have convinced high 
Government officials that a vast building pro- 
gram alone will not answer the problem of pro- 
viding work for those on relief. White collar 
workers, domestic servants, factory workers and 
professional people, making up the large propor- 
tion of the unemployed are scarcely fitted to 








Background of Works Relief Program. Why Public Works Does 


Not Solve | 


Unemployment Problem. Business Slows Slightly. Is Reform the Cause? | 
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SUPREME COURT JUSTICES IN A NEW ROLE 


Appearing before the Senate Judiciary Committee, Justice Brandeis, Chief Justice Hughes, and Justice Van Devanter (right to left), testify in opposi- 





projects other than those associated with heavy 
construction. 

Also, it means concentrating this work in or 
near the large population centers owing to the 
fact that unemployment is concentrated in those 
centers. 

To utilize relief workers on a vast program of 
flood control in the Mississippi Valley, or to turn 
them loose in large numbers on huge soil erosion 
projects out in the West, would involve trans- 
porting and housing an army of workers away 
from their city homes. 

No such plan as that is under consideration. 
Instead, intensive study is being devoted to a 
multitude of local projects and services that will 
permit the unemployed to retain their skills and 
utilize their training. 


HOUSING PROBLEMS 


How big¢a problem is that to be? 

Big enough, but not impossible, officials say. 
They point out that at present nearly 2,500,000 
persons on relief are working for the help they 
receive. These people can be continued at their 
jobs. 

Then 300,000 more are to go into CCC camps, 
bringing*’the total to 2,800,000. The 700,000 ad- 
ditional workers are to come from people now on 
the dole. Actually, however, the groundwork for 
the program is laid and functioning. 

Under those circumstances, what 
gained by the bigger program? 

Just this: 

Relief rolls are to be fairly well cleaned of 
dole-drawers. Those unable to work will largly 
be cared for by their communities and not by 
the Federal Goveriument. 

Projects are to be more carefully planned. 


WAGE LEVELS 


Wage payments to the workers will about be 
doubled, as compared with wage payments to 
those now on work relief. The average will be 
$50 a month as compared with the present $26. 

Planning ts on the basis of providing the coun- 
try with real, new wealth created by the labor of 
those who otherwise would be idle. The cost, 
including wages and material, is expected to be 
about three times that of direct relief, other- 
wise known as the dole, but in the official view 
the country will have something to show for its 
expenditure and the millions of workers will have 
retained their skills and their self-respect. 

But as for recovery: that remains for private 
industry to bring about. The official idea is that 
the works program is just holding the fort until 
good times arrive. 

What if recovery does not come, and industry 
cannot absorb the unemployed during this next 
year? . Will there then be demand for another ap- 
propriation of billions of dollars to keep up a 
works program? 

Many an Official says so privately. 


is to be 


Reform or Recovery? 


Slump in Business Again Raises 
Priority Question 


REFORM or Recovery. Which will it be? 


That question is being asked again now that 
the Federal Reserve Board reports a decline in 
industrial activity for February, which is believed 
to have been accentuated in March. This decline 
is against the seasonal trend. 

Immediately the point is made that business 
is slowing up because of. “lack of confidence.” 
Uncertainty over the future of NRA, s referred to 
by President Roosevelt as a cause. Businessmen 
blame uncertainties in Congress over the bonus, 
banking legislation, social security plans, money. 

“Just get governmental reform out of the road 
and recovery would go ahead.” 
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+ flation became extremely painful. 
_ such as agriculture and unorganized labor, met 


ists—-those with all of the federally gathered facts 
at hand—said last December that the situation 
in industry pointed to a slowing up during March 
and a probable business slump in April or May. 
They said that inventories were being built up 
faster than usual. Only a meshing of a number 
of recovery factors, including revival of home 
building, could prevent a check, they said. 


WHY THIS ZIGZAG? 


But why no straight road to recovery? Would- 
n’t business forge ahead if only the government 
would stop trying to work reforms? 

The theory that it would is not accepted by 
New Deal economists. Why not? 

Because, they assert, whatever recovery that 
has come in the past two years was largely due 
to government spending on a big scale. 

The governing wheel of capitalism, economists 
say, is the free market place. When depressions 
occur they are due to mal-adjustments that com- 
petition corrects, so that another balance may 
be reached leading to recovery. 

In all former depressions competition on a 
world wide basis has worked out the kinks in 
wages and prices that had led to depression. But 
this time all kinds of obstacles have been placed 
in the way of effective competition both inside 
the United States and throughout the world. 


WHAT ARE THE BARRIERS? 


Nations, recoiling from adjustments that a 
free-working capitalism forced, left the gold 
standard and built up higher and higher tariff 
walls. These moves placed barriers in the way 
of effective competition. 

Inside the United States, the working of de- 
Some groups, 





deflation by reducing the prices of their goods or 
their services, seeking in that way to maintain 
jobs and markets. 

Other groups, such as strongly organized in- 
dustries and organized labor, met deflation by 
holding up prices of their goods and services, but 
giving up markets for jobs and goods. That 
meant widespread unemployment. 

The result was a group of wide disparities. Some 
prices and wages were deflated. Other prices and 
wages were held up. Out of that situation came 
new barriers to trade within the country, serving 
just as effectively to choke trade as tarriff bar- 
riers outside the country. 


Inflation vs. Deflation 


Naught Has Yet Been Found to 
Supplant Competition 


ME: ROOSEVELT has told newspapermen that 

when he came into office the biggest ques- 
tion to be decided was whether to force defla- 
tion where it had not occurred, or to try to in- 
flate the deflated part of the structure. He de- 
cided in favor of the second course. 

Already RFC had been put into action under 
President Hoover to end the effects of deflation 
in banking, railroading and insurance. AAA was 
created to do the job for agriculture and NRA 
for industry. Money was untied from gold to 
make that part of the task easier. 

But what has happened? 

The economists say that mal-adjustments that 
existed in. the past have not been importantly 
corrected. The working of free competition has 
been stopped. Donald R. Richberg, chief aide to 
President Roosevelt, argues that was a good 
thing. But admittedly nothing has been substi- 
tuted to take the place of competition as a cor- 
rective. 


ADVENT OF RECOVERY 
All over the world, barriers to trade are being 





countries suggests to officials the promise of new 
mal-adjustments. 

If the truth be known, the attitude of the 
principal government economists is that recovery 
will come, not because of or in spite of reforms, 
but when some balance has been brought back 
into the economic machine. And they say a 
it will not come on a sustained basis until tha 
time. 

How to bring about the needed adjustments in 
prices, wages and interest rates, is the problem 
that concerns the President and his advisers. 

But wouldn’t recovery come automatically if 
the government threw off the restrictions that it 
now imposes, and allowed business to work out 
its own problems? 

The only answer made by officials is that it did 
not come during four years of depression from 
1929 to 1933 and that the pain of deflation be- 
came too intense for the people to bear. 


Status of the Codes 


Binding in Some Sections; Not 
So in Other Sections 


‘TO OBEY or not to obey code requirements. 

That’s the question. It has businessmen 
stumped from one end of the country to the 
other. 

Judge after judge in Federal court is holding 
that the central government lacks authority to 
step across State lines and tell individual busi- 
nessmen what they can and cannot do in carry- 
ing on their business. 

The Department of Justice itself is unwilling at 
this time to determine whether or not the Su- 
preme Court of the United States agrees with 
lower court judges. After long and painstaking 
preparation, the Government suddenly this past 
week dropped the case that would have deter- 
mined this question. The case, the Belcher Lum- 
ber case, was about to be argued when aban- 
doned. 

Yet President Roosevelt in a letter to Donald 
R. Richberg, written on March 26, told the new 
chairman of NIRB that it was his desire “that 
the full power of the NRA shall be exerted to in- 
sist upon and to obtain compliance with the re- 
quirements of approved codes of fair competi- 
tion.” 

The President said that district attorneys were 
being instructed to proceed with prosecution 
under the law. 

Point quickly was made of the apparent situa- 
tion in which the Federal Government was 
threatening businessmen under a law which it 
studiously has avoided defending in court. 


REASONS FOR RETREAT 

Back of this situation lies an unusual situa- 
tion. 

In the first place officials rrankly are afraid of 
defeat in the Supreme Court at this time. They 
believe that the more vested rights built up be- 
hind the NRA codes, which would be disrupted 
by an adverse court decision, the more chance 
they have of success at the bar 

In the second place, uncertainty continues to 


‘prevail concerning the attitude of Congress to- 


ward continuance of NRA after next June 16 
when the present Act expires. If Congress is in 
a mood to extend the Act, a court decision now 
would be upsetting. If not in the mood to con- 
tinue, then there is no reason to have a court 
precedent now that might hamper any future 
legislation. 

In the third place, delay has been part of the 
defense strategy for NRA from its inception. Mr 
Richberg has counselled avoidance of court tests. 
Every strategem has been used to keep the law 
out of the Supreme Court. 

The result is that employers in some sections 


erate outside their codes. At the same time com- 
petitors in another section, where judges have 
held the act constitutional, are forced to meet 
code requirements. 

Out of that comes much code violation, which 
caused Mr. Roosevelt to write: 

“There is no excuse whatsoever at the present 
time for members of trade and industry who 
have sponsored and are subject to these codes 
to fail to give them wholehearted support. Nor 
can there be any justification for the bad faith 
involved in attempting to lengthen hours or re- 
duce wages contrary to code requirements.” 

That is the first hint by a high official that 
wage cutting and hour raising is going on in the 
country. 


NRA’s 1935 Battle 


Belcher Lumber Case Seen As De- 
cided Threat to Act’s Future 


'TT’O OPEN the big NRA battle, the Administra- 
tion on March 29 tossed into the Senate its 
version of what a new Act should contain. 

Included in its provisions were Section 7a in- 
tact, granting to labor the same rights that it 
received under the present Act, and a section 
releasing from Anti-trust laws those industries 
operating under approved codes. 

Immediately the battle was on. 

But admittedly more threatening to NRA’s 
future was a prospective decision of the lumber 
industry to ask for suspension of its code. 

This industry was one of the earliest and most 
enthusiastic NRA supporters. Its code was 
among the most ambitious. 

Now NRA disowns it, refusing to prosecute 
William Belcher, who has admitted violating 
code wage and hour requirements, refusing to 
help enforce other parts of the code. 

Officials of the lumber code authority point 
out that the very powers that government NRA 
Officials disown, were “totally written by and 
totally the product of NRA itself.” 





Underwood & Underwood 
“PAY AS YOU FIGHT” 
Testifying before the Munitions investigating 


committee, Bernard M. Baruch advocates 
heavy taxes on profits during war time. 





Code officials assert that the Government is 
abandoning those concerns that have abided by 
NRA and throwing its support to those who have 
flaunted NRA. 

This situation is accepted as a reflection of the 
confusion surrounding the New Deal organiza- 
tion that only a few months ago was offered as 
the foundation for recovery. 

What Congress and the Courts are going to do 
to NRA is a matter of such uncertainty that 
worry over the details of the present adminis- 
tration bill is regarded as futile. 


Shifting New Dealers 


Dr. Tugwell Comes Back; Mr. 
Richberg Takes On New Job 


A SHIFTING PLAY of personalities is adding 
~"" gest to the Washington scene and uncer- 
tainty to some Federal policies. 

Donald R. Ricnberg, New Deal coordinator, has 
given up coordinating for the time being, to try 
his hand at making NRA run smoothly. Mr. 
Richberg would be the first to admit that his ef- 
forts to drive into line conflicting Federal policies 
and opposing personalities have not been a howl- 
ing success. But he still stands high at the White 
House. 

Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, despondent and 
ready to resign a few weeks ago, once more is 
smiling and satisfied with the prospect of guid- 


ing the expenditure of about $800,000,000 of work- ° 


relief money in rural regions. 

Dr. Tugwell is back,in the New Deal limelight. 
As an added pat on the back he has President 
Roosevelt’s endorsement for his plan for regu- 
lating the food and drug industry. 

Harry Hopkins is reputed to be moving up to 
the favored position in Presidential esteem. As di- 
rector of relief, Mr. Hopkins built an organiza- 
tion that always got results in a hurry. He is 
being groomed for the main job under the forth- 
coming $4,880,000,000 works program, and for any 
other big job that the President thinks requires 
quick action 

Marriner S. Eccles has displaced Prof. George 
F. Warren and Prof. James Harvey Rogers as 
New Deal advisor on money and banking. The 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board once 
was a Republican banker. He now sets a policy 
left of New Deal center. 

These men all are prominent members of the 
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become hod carriers, bricklayers, carpenters, Such is the comment. On what basis does it 
stone masons, plumbers or steamfitters. ; rest? increased instead of removed. New threats of of the country, where judges have ruled portions present-day Kitchen Cabinet. 
This means spending the bulk of the billions on Some of the government’s principal econom- currency trouble among remaining gold bloc of the act unconstitutional, are privileged to op- OweEN Scott. 
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- The Farm Front: Protests 


On Processing Taxes - . 





Growing Opposition to Rising Prices of 
Foods; Farmers Seek Curb on Agricul- 
tural Imports 





HENRY A. WALLACE remarked to 


friends some time ago that op- | 


position to the Government’s vast 
farm program eventually would 
come from the cities and not from 
the farmers. 

This prediction of che Secretary 
of Agriculture now is being borne 
out. 

City people, accustomed for years 
to cheap food, are jolted by the need 
to adjust their budgets to the ex- 
pense of higher-priced food. Dollars 
that formerly could go for amuse- 
ment or for gasoline or for radios or 
for new dresses now go to the gro- 
cery and filter back to the farmer. 
The farmer then has more money 
to spend for the things the city 
man could buy before. 

Manufacturers, adjusted to a basis 
of cheap raw materials, are forced 
to pay more for their cotton, their 
corn, their tobacco, their wheat; and 
on top of that must pay a so-called 
“processing tax”, the proceeds of 
which then go to the farmer. 


A BUYERS’ STRIKE? 
The result is an incipient buy- 
ers’ strike, 


Consumers have geared their stand- 
ards of living to low-cost food. 


Another result is the beginning | 


of opposition in Congress and in in- 
dustry to the processing tax. This 
tax is levied on a number of farm 
commodities and the revenue de- 
rived is used to finance the farm 
production control program. It is 
referred to as the “farmers’ tariff” 
because the tax is designed to offset 
the advantage industrial products 
receive from tariff protection. 

Even with the processing tax and 
the present higher food prices, the 
return to farmers for each unit of 
farm product that they sell is still 
18 per cent below the level set by 


directed particularly | 
against meat products, in the cities. | 


Congress as a goal for the AAA, ac- 
cording to Government figures. That 
means either further price increases, 
a change in the program under or- 
ders of Congress, or continued Gov- 
ernment help for farmers. 
x*erk 

TARGET FOR AAA FOES 

TARGET for AAA attackers is 

the processing tax. This tax 


amounts to 30 cents on every bushel ; 


of wheat made into flour, to 4.2 


cents a pound on every pound of | 


cotton ginned, to 2.25 cents on every 
pound of pork, to 5 cents on every 
pound of corn milled, to about 4 
cents on every pound of tobacco. 
Revenue is running at the rate of 
about $500,000,000 each year. This 
puts the tax in the class of big pro- 
ducers, alongside the income tax 


and the tax on alcoholic beverages. | 


It is a levy on food and clothing of 
the people of the country, but is de- 
fended by officials as an offset to 
the tariff and as a means of bring- 
ing a better balance to farm income. 

In Congress a move is 
launched to remove this tax, and to 
finance the farm program out of 
general revenues. Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, has suggested 
that instead of taxing people to pay 
bounty payments to farmers, the 
money should be taken from the 
$4,880,000,000 work-relief fund. 

This led Secretary Wallace to re- 
mark that such a move would be an 
invitation to farmers to dip their 
hands into the Treasury. 

Previously President Roosevelt had 
said that processing taxes would be 
continued until some other means 
was found to raise revenue to meet 
the expense of the farm control 
program. 

Senator George bitterly attacked 
the Secretary of Agriculture in Con- 
gress for his remark. His attack 


' came after a number of statements 


being | 


‘Pink Slips’ Doomed 


4 Senate Concurs With House In 


Withholding Records 


Not a single prying eye of the 
general public ever will see the 
“pink slip” taxpayers filled with 


1934 income tax returns earlier in 
the year. 

No gossipers, kidnapers, or com- 
petitors will be able to find out a 
thing concerning taxpayers’ in- 
comes. 

For the Senate, following the ac- 
tion of the House two weeks ago, 
voted on March 28 to repeal last 
year’s law which ordered the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to make public 
certain information concerning tax- 
payers’ incomes. 

The only persons assured of ac- 
cess to income tax returns are Fed- 
eral tax officials. State and county 
officials may, however, be granted a 
peek, should the House agree to a 
Senate amendment to the bill. 

One publicity loophole still re- 
mains. But that applies only to in- 
comes of corporation employes ex- 
ceeding $15,000. Congress, as pro- 
vided in last year’s law, will have ac- 
cess to these. 
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MAKING BUSINESS A SAFE UNDERTAKING 


Chairman, 


THE reader of much current poiiti- 

cal discussion might get the ini- 
pression that a dictionary of the 
English language did not exist. A 
puzzled world is informed that we 
are engaged in a process of preserv- 
ing individualism, promoting social- 
ism and moving into communism, 
all at one time and as the ob- 
jective of one program. 

Therefore, it may be well to 
analyze what may be described as 
the New Deal program with a few 
authoritative definitions of signifi- 
cant words. 

“Individualism” as a_ political 
doctrine or policy indicates a pri- 
mary regard for individual rights 
and specifically requires maintain- 
ing the political and economic in- 
dependence of the individual. Its es- 
sential features include the right to 
accumulate, use and transfer private 
property. 


‘AIMS OF THE NEW DEAL 


“Socialism” may be defined as a 


Should any members use their in- | political doctrine aiming at a more 


formation on the House or Senate 
floor, whatever they say will be- 
come public information. 


attributing curtailment of opera- | 


tions in the textile industry to the 


burden of paying processing taxes. | 


Under way, in the belief of AAA of- 
ficiais, was a general attack on the 
heart of the farm program. 
DEFENSE PREPARED 

They prepared to meet that at- 
tack with reports of studies made 
of the effect of procéssing taxes on 
consumption. 

In the case of cotton, the AAA re- 
port set out that although the price 
of cotton has been doubled since 
1932 and the 4.2 cents tax added be- 


sides, mills used 400,000 more bales | 


of cotton in 1934 than they did in 
1932. They offered facts and fig- 
ures to show that low prices paid 
for cotton in years past did. not re- 
sult in prosperity for the textile in- 
dustry, but rather that it has fared 
best when prices were higher. 

Also the AAA pointed out that the 


equal distribution and better pro- 
duction of wealth by reason of gov- 
ernmental control of competitive 
activities. Its most essential fea- 
ture is the annviment of rights of 
private property, at least to the ex- 
tent.necessary so that by govern- 
mental controls the opportunities of 
life and the distribution of the re- 
wards of labor may be equitably ap- 
portioned. 

“Communism” may be defined as 
the extreme opposite of an indi- 
vidualism based on private property, 
and as comprehending the com- 
mon ownership of all property used 
in production and the aim of equal- 


ity as the definition of equality in 


cotton processing tax adds 1.3 cents 
to the cost of cotton required to 
manufacture a yard of muslin, ap- 
proximately 3 cents to the cost of a 
work shirt and about 8 cents to the 
cost of a pair of overalls. 

The Government is getting set to 
defend its farm program against a 
growing attack. 


| 
| 
| 























ONE name comes quickly to mind when you think of “The Universal Car.” The descrip- 
tion is distinctively Ford. No other car is used by so many millions of men and women in 
every part of the world. Everywhere it is the symbol of faithful service. . 
always been a Ford fundamental. Something new is constantly being added in the way 
of extra value. Each year the Ford has widened its appeal by increasing its usefulness to 
motorists. . . . Today’s Ford V-8 is more than ever “The Universal Car” because it 
encircles the needs of more people than any other Ford ever built. It reaches out and 


up into new fields because it has everything you need in a modern automobile. . 


.. That has 


o. nae 


Ford V-8 combines fine-car performance, comfort, safety, beauty and convenience with 
low first cost and low cost of operation and up-keep. There is no other car like it. 


FORD V°58 


$495 up, f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Standard accessory group, including bumpers and spare tire extra. Economical terms through 


Authorized Ford Finance Plans of Universal Credit Company. All body types have Safety Glass throughout at no extra cost. 








By DONALD RICHBERG 


the distribution of the products of 
industry 

There is no tendency whatsoever 
toward communism in the New Deal 
program. Nor is there any purpose 
to transform an_ individualistic, 
competitive system into a socialistic 
cooperation. There is the definite 
aim by cooperative means to elim- 
inate the unfair methods and the 
intolerable results of an undisci- 
plined competitive system. 

There is a world of difference be- 
tween imposing social responsibili- 
ties upon the owners of private 
property, and socializing property. 
There is a world of difference be- 
tween establishing a fair system of 
private profit making and establish- 
ing a system of production for use 
instead of for profit. 

Those who insist that adequate 
social obligations cannot be imposed 
on private property and that a com- 
petitive system cannot be made fair, 
are a little hasty in their assump- 
tions that such a political ecénomic 
System as we envision has ever been 
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produce a succession of civil and in- 
ternational wars. 

Human beings enjoy fighting and 
winning. The instinct of competi- 
tion is so deeply rooted in centuries 
of struggles for existence, that I, 
for one, have no faith in any rapid 
transformation of the selfish ani- 
mal into a cooperating altruist. 
But these same centuries have 
gradually converted the caveman 
into a semi-civilized member of so- 
ciety, 

Accepting, therefore, a condition 
of society in which, by a proper or- 
ganization of production and distri- 
bution, everyone can be assured of a 
decent livelihood, is it Utopian to 


| assume that competitive indivdual- 


tried and failed. The world we live | 


in, our present industrial civiliza- 
tion, is hardly 50 years. old. None 
of the political doctrines which we 
are debating has ever been applied 
to .the economic conditions under 
which the people of the United 
States are now living. 


ECONOMY OF SCARCITY 


It may be conceded that under an 
economy of scarcity it has been very 
difficult to regulate a competitive 
System so as to avoid those social 
injustices which eventually become 
unbearable, which set class against 
class and nation against nation and 


ists can produce such an organiza- 
tion? Is it not far more Utopian to 
believe that millions of competitive 
individualists can be transformed in 
a generation into cooperating so- 
cialists? 


PERILS IN FULL LIBERTY 


Most people will not wish to deny 
to an individual the liberty of gam- 
bling with his own money and there 
are few restraints on private gam- 
bling. But there is a prevailing 
sentiment that public gambling is 
a dangerous evil and that at least 
the necessary business of the nation 
should not be conducted as a vast 
gambling operation. 

Yet, when we examine the actual 
conditions of many of our major 
industries, such as coal and textiles, 
we find in effect that 10 per cent of 
those engaged, by a reckless exercise 
of individual freedom, can trans- 
form a serious essential business 


upon which the welfare of millions | 


of people depends, into a huge lote 
tery in which almost everybody, ine 
cluding the general public, loses. 

If the system of private enterprise 
is to be preserved, it should be 
abundantly clear that the excesses 
of competition and the excesses of 
profit-making must be prevented by 
social discipline. If this can be 
worked out by the cooperation of 
agriculture and trade and indus- 
try by associations of common in- 
terest and a coordinating super- 
vision of public authority, we shall 
be able to preserve the maximum of 
private initiative and indivdual lib- 
erty which is possible in the come 
plexities of modern industrial civ- 
ilzation. 


(Above are extracts from an ade 
dress at Rutgers University, March 


27) 
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Tue old secretary, on which 
the first John Hancock life in- 
surance policy was signed in 
1863, is now preserved at the 


Home Office of the Company, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston. 
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months, I slept like a baby. 


a 








—‘“Several months ago, my nervous system and I had 

a falling out. I wasn't sleeping right, and was rapidly 
becoming as fluttery as an old hen. I decided to go to 
my doctor and find out what was the matter. 






—“I tried Sanka Coffee that very evening — and 
promptly fell in love with its rich fragrance and 
its flavor. And that night, for the first time in several 





—“Right then and there I decided I'd always serve 
Sanka Coffee. Not only does it give my guests de- 
licious, full-bodied coffee, but it gives me an easy con- 
science—I know Sanka Coffee won't keep them awake.” 





Clever Hostess 
talks about coffee 





—“You like this coffee? I’m so glad. To me, it’s the finest flavor I've ever encountered. I drink it now because 
of its excellence but there's a little story behind my introduction to it... 





—“The doctor said that caffein was behind my trouble. 

‘You mean I have to give up coffee?’ I asked him. 
‘Not for a minute’ he said. ‘Just change your brand to 
Sanka Coffee—97% of its caffein is removed.’ 





—“Next morning, I felt fine enough to plan @ party. 

‘But young lady,’ I said to myself, ‘Supposing some 
of your guests also suffer from caffein. What do they 
think about your parties after a sleepless night?’ 


Try Sanka Coffee. Make it good and strong, the 
way connoisseurs like it. Inhale it. What fra- 
grance! Taste it. What flavor! Drink it. And 
learn that it is one coffee that will not keep 
you or your guests awake! Sanka Coffee 
is a product of General Foods. 


REAL COFFEE 
97% CAFFEIN-FREE 
DRINK IT AND SLEEP 
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COUNTERMOVES IN CONGRESS AGAINST UT ILIT’ . DEFENSE 


Senator Wheeler Answers the 
TVA Bills; 


TNMOVED BY THE DELUGE of 
messages protesting the “death 
sentence” to holding companies, up- 
holders of public utility regulation 
and simplification stand by their 
guns. 
Speaking for them, Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 


chairman of the Senate Interstate 
challenges 


Commerce Committee, 

the accuracy of forecasts by utility 
executives of “devastating” effects 
of the Holding Company Bill, of 


which he is co-sponsor. 
The bill will bring not a penny of 
loss to investors in operating com- 
pany securities, the Senator insists. 
Speaking before the Senate, where 
committee hearings on the bill will 
open shortly, he outlined the man- 
ner in which “readjustments in 
holding company organizations 
might be brought about without de- 
struction to sound values.” 


PREDICTED BENEFITS 


His address, in part, follows: 
“The American middle class, 
whose fundamental interest lies 


with independent business, will de- 
rive incalculable benefit from 
public utility holding company bill 
if it is enacted into law. 

“It will strike a blow at the ty- 


ranny of the private socialism of a | 


privileged few which threatens the 
whole future of independent busi- 
ness. 

“Much of the opposition to the bill 
is inspired by financial institutions 
which, apparently disinterested, ac- 
tually have directors and lawyers 


who interlock with the great utility 


holding interests. 

“I ask investors to consider calmly 
whether prophecies of disaster for 
security holders should be given any 
more relief than the promises of un- 
limited profit with which the finan- 
cier and holding company manager 
induced investors to purchase hold- 
ing company securities in those 
happy days when ‘new era’ finance 
was free from New Deal restraint. 


WHERE INTERESTS LIE 


“The interests of the great pro- 
portion of American investors lie 
with this operating industry, not 
with the holding companies. 

“The holding company managers 


and their bankers are trying tomake | 


the American investor believe that 
his only interest in the utility in- 
dustry is his interest in the holding 
company. This may be true in the 
case of particular investors, but it is 
far from being true as to the largest 
part of the stake of the American 
investor in the industry. 

“The proposed law does not elimi- 


nate any operating utility company | 


or regulate it in any of its operat- 
ing functions. It deprives no oper- 
ating company of any property or 
facility necessary to the running of 
its business. It does not confiscate 
or destroy a single penny that has 
gone into the actual operating in- 
dustry. 

“The bill reaches on:y those com- 
panies which control operating com- 
panies. On the side of affirmative 
benefit, regulation and the ultimate 
retirement of the holding company 
will mean for the operating com- 
pany the end of holding company 
tribute through stock jobbing and 
upstream loans. 

“It will mean the end of pressure 
for dividends and high rates, of 
pressure for service, management, 
and construction fees which have in 
many instances imperiled the rights 
of the senior security holders of op- 
erating companies by the draining 
of surplus, the depletion of re- 
Sources, and the unsound applica- 
tion of operating funds. 

“It will mean the end of an ab- 


the | 
| management is 


rs the Holding Companies; New| 
Municipal Plants 


Help for 





sentee control which is certain to 
cause perpetual local political trou- 


ble, and will distinguish in the pub- | 


lic mind the holding company and 
the operating company upon which 
the public’s indignation is now being 
visited indiscriminately because of 
holding company excesses and the 
fear of holding company power. 


REGIONAL SYSTEM FAVORED 


“The bill favors compact regional 
operating systems, rather than 
sprawling so-called diversified sys- 
tems, for two good reasons. 


“One reason is scientific 
engineering opinion tends to sup- 
port the idea that such regional 
systems, with their opportunity for 
interchange and self-utilization of 
surplus power, offer the best possi- 
bilities for the cheapest provision of 
indispensable electric energy to the 
consumers of this country. 

“The second reason economic 
and political. As the President says 
in his message, private utilities with 
their legalized monopolies are sup- 
posed to serve public ends. A far- 
flung, disjointed system, whose 
independent and 
absentee so far as any particular 
community in its system is con- 
cerned, has the problems of no one 
community for its exclusive consid- 
| eration and opportunity, and can 
| never be made into a satisfactory 

public servant. 


“When freed of the burden of 
holding company tribute, operating 


1S 


companies serving a single, good- | 
sized community, or a system of op- | 


erating companies serving a geo- 
graphically and economically inte- 
_Grated sw © can afford, if nec- 


PREPARAT IONS 


The best | 





i 


essary, to adjust rates to meet pub- 
lic demands. 

“And when freed of association 
with the high finance and politics of 
absentee holding-company manage- 
ment those operating companies can 
adjust their own relations to the 
communities they serve without the 


‘power trust’ handicap they have to | 


carry today in competing with the 
municipal plant idea. 

“The investors in at least two 
kinds of present-day holding com- 
panies have certainly no reason to 
fear the confiscation talked about by 
propagandists—that is, investors in 
holding companies whose subsidi- 
aries operate either completely 
within one State or in a geographic 
or economic relation to each other 
in contiguous States. 


LIMITATIONS IN BILL 

“Nor is there any reason for worry 
on the part of investors in compa- 
nies which do not presently meet 
those standards but can reasonably 
expect to do so by a little rearrange- 
ment over a period of years. 

“And any one who knows even a 
little about trends in the public util- 
ity business knows that there are 
forces already at work—forces like 
new scientific developments, new 
distributions of financial power, and 
even the sheer weariness of holding 
company managers—which with the 
encouragement and machinery pro- 
vided by this bill would voluntarily 
work with amazing speed to rear- 
range the great gerrymandered, 
fundamentally inefficient and un- 
stable super-utility combinations 
and to consolidate their operating 
properties into efficient, compact, 
regional units of the kind the bill 
rice com elimination." 


‘OR ADVANCE 


OF PUBLIC POWER PROGRAM 





DEFENDING ON ONE FRONT, at- 
tacking on another, the Govern- 
| ment’s power program gathers force, 
prepares for a concerted advance. 
It stands its ground in the Tennes- 
see Valley, but prosecutes a vigorous 
offensive in Washington against 
utility holding companies. 

In the Tennessee Valley the public 
power forces are held up by a Fed- 
eral Court injunction that blocks 
extensions of TVA electric service in 
Alabama and part of Mississippi. 

The city of Knoxville, Tenn., also 
was enjoined last week by a county 
court from constructing its own sys- 
tem to distribute TVA current, the 
ground being that such action would 
injure the local utility company. Al- 
ready $100,000 of a loan from the 
PWA had been expended in prelimi- 
nary work 

A counter-attack is being pre- 
pared in Congress, where hearings 
have opened on a bill to authorize 
the TVA to generate and sell elec- 
tricity incidental to its reclamation 
and flood control activities. It was 
from the lack of such authorization 
that the TVA was enjoined by the 
Federal Court from proceeding with 
its program in Alabama. 

In committee hearings, David E. 
| Lilienthal, TVA director, stated that 
| activities of the Authority had 


forced rate reductions in TVA ter- | 


ritory that save consumers $7,000,- 
000 annually. 

A second bill would add the Cum- 
| berland Valley to the territory in 
which the TVA operates. 


HOLDING COMPANY OFFENSIVE 
To come now to the holding com- 
pany offensive. 
Utility executives appearing at 
House committee hearings have 
| nearly completed their case against 





the Wheeler-Rayburn bill for the 
regulation and possible elimination 
of holding units. Their arguments, 
repeated in thousands of messages 
sent to Congressmen, some under 
the inspiration of utility companies, 
are chiefly three: 

1. Elimination of holding com- 
panies will cause devastating losses 
to investors. 

2. Operating companies will be 
aid of holding companies. 
crippled when deprived of the en- 
gineering, management and credit 

3. The way is thus prepared for 
complete Government ownership of 
the utility industry. 

Throwing down a challenge to 
these contentions, Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, before which hearings 
on the bill will open shortly, ad- 
dressed the Senate to give his inter- 
pretation of the new program of 
regulation. (A summary of his ad- 
dress is printed elsewhere on this 
page.) 


INVESTORS’ INTERESTS 
Addressing himself first to the 


| 














investors by the companies was only 
partially invested in sound values. 
The rest was paid for inflated valu- 
ation and therefore was already lost. 

This loss, Senator Wheeler as- 
serted, was caused by the holding 
company before the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn bill was thougnt of. That part 
of the dollar, however, which repre- 
sents sound assets remains unim- 
paired, he declared, and would ac- 
tually appreciate in value when the 
operating companies are freed from 
the “milking operations” of their 
parent corporations. 


ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS 

Against the assertion of utility ex- 
ecutives that operating properties 
would be crippled without the tech- 
nical or financial aid of holding 
companies, Senator Wheeler cited 
the opinion of Roger Babson, invest- 
ment counsellor: 


“The simple holding company, 
which combines several operating 
companies in one State, has an 


economic function, but the super- 
holding company has no economic 
function.” 

Examples were brought forward 
from Federal Trade Commission re- 
ports to show instances in which 
holding companies had made ex- 
cessive profits from their engineer- 
ing services and from other aspects 
of management and financial con- 
trol which materially weakened the 
position of the susidiaries. 


SYSTEM CALLED DANGEROUS 

The point made was, not that all 
companies pursued these practices, 
but that the system made them pos- 
sible, and was therefore dangerous 
from the standpoint of the investor 
in operating company securities and 
of the consumer, who paid for all 
losses by higher rates than would 
be otherwise necessary. 

It was pointed out the bill pro- 
vides for the organization of engi- 
neering companies which would 
render services to a number of oper- 
ating firms having interests therein. 

While not answering directly the 
charge that the bill was a long step 
toward Government ownership of 
the utility industry, Senator Wheeler 
asserted that the operating com- 
panies, if freed from the incubus of 
uneconomic holding corporations, 
had an even chance of holding their 
own against the growing demand for 
municipal plants. 

He went on to correct the impres- 
sion that the bill would dissolve all 
holding companies. Two types, he 
Said, it would not attempt to touch. 

One of these is the holding com- 
pany controlling operating units 
wholly within one State. The other 
is the holding company necessary to 
coordinate two parts of a natural 
operating property which is cut by 
a State line and so comes under two 
different regulatory bodies. 


UNSCRAMBLING PROCESS 


Regarding the remaining holding 
companies, he maintained that the 


} adjustments necessary to accom- 


modate them to the requirements of 
the bill would in most cases be much 
less drastic than pictured by the 
bill’s enemies. 

These adjustments might take the 


| form of a distribution to stockhold- 


question of loss by investors, he pro- | 
tested against the confusion of hold- , 


ing company investors with opera- 
ting company investors, a confusion 
said to be promoted by the bill’s 
foes. The public’s stake in opera- 
ting company investments he esti- 
mated, using figures published by 
the American Liberty League, at 10 


} 


billion dollars as compared with 2 | 


billion for investors’ stake in hold- 
ing company securities. 

Having made this distinction, Sen- 
ator Wheeler asserted that the losses 
to holding company investors, in so 
far as they existed, were due to the 
fact that the money received from 





UNCLE. SAM'S SPENDING RECORD. ): 1789 TO 1936 


Fe 


OM THE TIME George Weshingten took his first cath of tens on Wall Street until the last dol- 
lar of President Taft’s last budget was spent on June 30, 191 
Sam’s Government was $24,521,845,000. 


3, the total cost of running Uncle 
(See illustration on Page 1.) 


Compared with this figure for 124 years are the estimated expenses of the first three years of 


President Roosevelt’ 
annual report of the 


s Administration, $24,206,533,000. Figures used were obtained from the latest 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Table I.—Federal total annual expenditures from 1789 to June 30, 1913 


Total | Total Total Total 

Year Expenditures| Year Expenditures | Year Expenditures} Year Expenditures 
1789 to hoe 000 | 1812... $20,281,000 | 1833 $23,018,000 | 1854... $58,045,000 
792. 5,080,000 | 1813... 31,682,000 | 1834 18,628,000 | 1855... 59,743,000 
1793... 4,482,000 1814... 34,721,000 | 1835 17,573,000 | 1856... 69,571,000 
1794... 6,991,000 1815... 32,708, 000 | 1836 30,868,000 1857... 67,796,000 
1705... 7,540,000 1816... 30,587,000 | 1837 37,243,000 | 1858 ... 74,185,000 
a 5,727,000 1817... 21,844,000 | 1838 33,865,000 1859... 69,071,000 
ee 6,134,000 1818... 19,825,000 | 1839 26,899,000 1860... 63,131,000 
1798 ... 7,677,000 1819... 21,464,000 | 1840 24,318,000, 1861... 66,547,000 
1799... 9,666,000 i820... 18,261,000 | 1841 26,566,000 ' 1862... 474,762,000 | 
1800... 10,786,000 1821... 15,811,00v | 1842 25,206,000 1863... 714,741,000 
1801... 9,395,000 1992... 15,000,000 | 1843 11,858,000 | 1864... 865,323,000 
1802... 7,862,000 1893... 14,707,000 | 1844 22,338,000. 1865... 1,297,555,000 
1803... 7,852,000 1824... 20,327,000 | 1845 22,937,000 , 1866... 520,809,000 
1804... 8,719,000 . 1825... 15,857,000 | 1846 27,767,000 | 1867.. 357,543,000 | 
1805... 10,506,000 1826... 17,636,000 1847 57,281,000 1868.. 377,340,000 | 
1806... 9,804,000 1827.. 16,139,000 1848 45,377,000 1869... 322,865,000 
1807... 8,354,000 | 1828... 16,395,000 1849 45,052,000 1870.. 309,654,000 | 
1808 ... 9,932,000 1829... 15,203,000 1850 39,543,000 | 1871... 292,177,000 
1809... 10,281,000 1830... 15,143,000 1851 47,709,000 | 1872.. 277,518,000 
1810... 8,157,000 1831... 15,248,000 | 1852 44,195,000 | 1873... 290,345,000 
| 8,058,000 | 1832... 17,289,000 | 1853 48,184,000 | 1874... 302,634,000 | 


* From 1789 to 1842 the fiscal year ended Dec. 31; from 1844 to date on June 30. 


Jan. J to June 30. 


Total Total 
Year Expenditures; Year Expenditures 
1875.. $274,623,000 | 1896 .. $352,179,000 
1876... 265,101,000 1897... 365,774,000 
1877... 241,334,000 1898... 443,369,000 
1878.... 236,964,000! 1899... 605,072,000 
1879... 266,948,000| 1900... 520,861,000 
1880... 267,643,000 | 1901... 524,617,000 
1881... 260,713,000 | 1902... 485,234,000 
1882... 257,981,000| 1903... 517,006,000 
1883... 265,408,000 | 1904... 583,660,000 
1884... 244, 126,000 | 1905... 567,279,000 
1885... 260,827,000 | 1906... 570,202,000 
1886... 242,483,000! 1907... 579,129,000 
1887 ... 267,932,000 | 1908... 659,196,000 
1888 ... 267,925,000 | 1909... 693,744,000 
1889 ... 299,289,000} 1910... 693,617,000 
1890... 318,041,000 | 1911... 691,202,000 
1891... 365,774,000} 1912... 689,881,000 
1892... 345,023,000} 1913... 724,512,000 
1893 ... 383,478,000 ————_-— 
1894... 367,525,000} Tot: ..24.521,845,000 
1895... 356,195,000 | 


Figures for 1843 are for a-half year. 


Table II.—Estimated Federal Expenditures, 1934 to 1936 


1934 (actual) 


1935 (estimated) 
1936 (estimated) 


562590E8 99090036 904000% 50 4nabenbkehees 68050045 $7,105,050,000 


8,581,069,000 
8,520,414,000 


SOOT e rene ee eeeeereer ene seeeeeeeeeeeeeeseesseeeees $24, 206,533 533,000 000 


ers of certain securities in the com- 
pany’s portfolio. In other cases, an 








exchange of stocks between differ- 
ent systems might enable each to 
solidify its holdings into geographi- 
cal units. 

By these and other methods, it 
was declared, the necessary un- 
scrambling might be brought about 
without the sacrifice of values, since 
the bill provides plenty of time, 
adequate legal machinery, and com- 
plete supervision sed a disinterested 
commission. 

MUNICIPAL PLANTS 

In preparation for “the growing 

demand for municipal power”, men- 





tioned by Senator Wheeler, the Pub- 
lic Works Administration announced 
last week that its engineers had 
listed 1,814 possible municipal power 
projects which might be constructed 
at a cost of 592 million dollars. 
Funds, 
able under the work-relief bill. 
Municipal plants now existing in the 
United States are estimated at about 
1,800. 

When asked to finance municipal 
projects, the PWA, as a matter of 
policy permits private utilities to 
offer rate reductions to levels com- 








it was said, would be avail- | 





petitive with rates the new plants 
would have to charge. If reduc- 
tions are made, the project is can- 
celled. 

To further this program three 
model bills have been drawn up by 
the PWA for enactment by State 
legislatures. One would authorize 
the formation of municipal power 
authorities; another would permit 
the organization of State power 
bodies for the generation and trans- 
mission of current; and the third 
provides for cooperative associations 
to construct rural electric systems. 











HOW WOULD 


YOU 





LIVE ON 


$72 A WEEK? 


Ever stop to think what you would do with a 
total income of $22 a week? Spend a moment 
figuring—and you'll quickly conclude that 


these thrifty millions who do it week after week 


are pretty good managers. 


Visit their homes for a close-up. You'll see 
children somehow well-fed—sent to school 


neatly, warmly dressed. You'll see plain but 


comfortable homes. 


I et et a tO a et tt 


to relieve the pressure of financial worry. Then 
—of equal importance—he needs expert help in 


money management. Household offers to such 


families a complete plan of home money man- 


lars as much as 20%. 


agement—and for the woman, a constructive 


education in methods of buying to stretch dol- 


This service is available 


to any family whether customers of ours or not. 


May we send you free copies of our House- 


hold money management plan and a sample 
from the “Better Buymanship” library? It will 


interest you to know what Household does to 


help families out of financial distress. 


But back of it all—the constant fear that one 


misfortune may sink them helplessly into debt. 
Industry is striving to reduce the hazards of 
this nip-and-tuck battle for existence. Factories 
are run with little profit to keep men working. 
But when a man does find himself buried in 


uncontrollable debt—he needs first of all a loan 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinols 


HovseHoLp Finance CorporaTIon 
! 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chickgo, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me free copies of your “Money Manage- 
ment” plan and a sample from the “Better Buymanship” library, 


USN 4-1 





Street... 





State 


























THE 3-FEATURE GASOLENE 


If you want premium performance 
from your engine...if you want a sky- 
way thrill from your highway drive 
and don’t want to pay extra for it... test 
a tankful of KOOLMOTOR Gasolene. 

This great green gasolene which now 
sells at regular prices has three distinct 
features. It’s full-firing ... it’s high-test 


Cities Service Radio Concerts 


every Friday evening 8 P. M., 
E. S. T.... WEAF and 35 
N. B. C. stations 


penny extra. 


..it’s anti-knock. These three features 
give you perfect performance from the 
time you start your car until your trip 
is ended. And it doesn’t cost you a 


Discover for yourself the great value 


Cities Service offers you in KOOL- 
MOTOR. Test a tankful tomorrow. 


TEST A TANKFUL 
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” Money: Ample Cas shReserve; LABOR: WIDESPREAD STRIKE MENACE 


Treasury Stops Borrowing - 





‘ITH BILLIONS to pay out dur- 

ing the next few months, the 
United States Treasury still feels 
that $1,500,000,000 is too much cash 
to have on hand. 

The result is that borrowings of 
new money for short periods are to 
be cut down. Instead of adding $25,- 
000.000 a week to spending reserves 
as in the past, Secretary Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., intends for a time at 
least to retire short term debt at 
that rate. 

Is there significance in this shift 
of attitude? 

Not necessarily. Cash reserves have 
been built up by heavy income tax 
and internal revenue tax receipts 
There is no immediate need for add- 
ing to the money in the till. 

But back of that officials did see 
significance. 

For many months the Treasury 
felt obliged to keep more than §$2.,- 
000,000,000 in cash on hand. Its will- 
ingness to let that cash balance fall 
shows a conviction that there is 
more money to be had for the ask- 
ing and at cheap prices. 

Also, it may mean that the Gov- 
ernment is later going to go into the 
market with large offerings of long- 
term bonds as a means of raising 
new money. instead of using short- 
term obligations. 

x * 
OUTGO WITHIN ESTIMATES 
BETWEEN July 1 and March 25 the 
Treasury paid out $5,006.456,000. 

If that rate of outgo is kept up 

until the end of the fiscal year, June 


30, the Government will have man- 
aged to spend less than seven billion 
dollars in the 1935 Treasury year. It 
set out to spend about eight billion 

That goal still may be reached ow- 
ing to the fact that work relief ex- 
penditures will be stepped up in the 
months ahead. Even so, the pros- 
pect is that the spending goal of the 
New Deal’s second budget year will 
not be reached. 

In the first budget year there was 
a lag of about two billion dollars. 

x~* rt 
GOLD BLOCK SHRINKS 

ELGIUM now is joining the list of 
that are seeking re- 
deflation within their 
cutting down the gold 
value of their currency. 

The .United States entered the 
procession in 1933. France, Holland, 
and Switzerland now remain alone 
on the full gold standard; but, of 
these nations, France devalued her 
currency in 1926 

oo oe 
SILVER PRICE HIGH 
HF4vY PURCHASES of silver by 
the United States Government 
have sent prices of that metal to 
61 cents an ounce, or the highest 
in seven years. 

Silver imports into this country 
totalled $9.000,000 for the week end- 
ing March 22. That is twice the rate 
of imports for January and Febru- 
ary. It suggests a step-up in the 
Treasury plan of buying silver until 
metal reserves are 75 per cent gold 
and 25 per cent silver. 


nations 
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country by 





THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1934 


E &88ru Axsvat Report ot 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


covering operations for 1934 will be presented to the stockholders 


at the annual meeting on April 0, 1935 


The report shows that total 


Operating revenues increased $18,952,886. or §.8°% as compared wath 


1933. Although operating expenses increased $22,017,761, 


including 


an increase of more than $7,000,000 1n additional maintenance of track 
and equipment, the Company earned a net income of $18,815,694 as 


compared with $19,281,160 1f 1933. 
capital stock at the close of the year as 


2.86 upon the outstanding 
compared with 2.9036 
was $1.43 


¢ earned in 1933. 
as comnared with $1.46 in 1933. 


Net income for 1934 was equal to 


Net income per share (par $s0 


OPERATING RESULTS 
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GR Sie toses 


were paid stock 


holders, and charged against net income tor 1934. 


FINANCE 
Pro. is10n was Tiaule € irit 
g 193§ and the greater rat of th 
rring m 1936 thr 
a MF +e 


@ith the Public Works 

the Company 
tS C.ectrifcation program 
new treight car 

sand steel rails, the 


tion to enable 


c ¢ Serial Notes. The Compan 
cts to pay off the latter in 1935 out 
ts own funds. 

The net increase in the investment in 
road and equipment for che entire 
System was $37,672,936. 

IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

Electrthcation for passenger service 
between New York and Washington 
was completed early im rose. It re ex- 
pected that the entire project will be com- 
pleted and in full operation during 1935 
This will include through .clectrical 
freight operation trom the New York 
terminals to Potomac Yard, south of 
Washington, electrification of large 
treight yards, several branches and con- 
necting freight lines and related im- 
provement work between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 

The completed work embracing 140 
miles of track electrised tor both pas- 
senger and freight service will provide 
the most modern means of transporta- 
tion to the popu slous and steadil 
growing metropolitan areas in the ter- 
ritory along the middle Atlantic sea- 
board and for the through traffic 
between the South and New England 
It represents apptoximately 44,000,000 
man hours of employment on the railroad 
and in the supply industries and the ex- 
penditure of many millions of dollars for 
the products of American industries 

During 1034 progress continued on 
improvement projects in Philadelphia 
Newark, Baltimore and Chicago while 
important additions and betterments 
mere completed or progressed at other 
points 

NEW AND IMPROVED EQUIPMENT 


rchased 90,96¢ tor 

tor passenger rvice were « 
tor electric operation in multiple 
tric trains in suburhan service 
2g installed in 10 


& cars ang 79 acuitiona 


onaitioning Was 


BETTER SERVICE 
gh speed passenger s 
wumproved by 
& he tara and great e 
running time. of a 
between Cl ouis, 
Detroit, Cleveland wr "the. ‘East. 
additional fast train, the “Fort Dear- 
born,” was placed in service between 
Chicago, Philadelphia and New’, York 
More comfortable service on through 
trains between the principal cities of 
East-and West was provided during the 
1¢ n ned coaches. din 
cars and Pul Iman < care which supple. 
mented e:milar equipment tn service on 
all trains between New York. Philadel 
phia and Washington. The Company 
Operated approsimately 709 such cars 
the world’s largest fleet of air-conditioned 
equipment 
¥ Mpany 
f tra ins continued to maintai a 
record of fast dependable transportation 
Collection and delivery service of. less 
than-catload freight. waugurated e2- 
perimentally on December 1, 1053, has 
prox ed so satisfactory and increasingly 
ilar, that it has now bec ome a per 
man ent feature of the serv 


EMPLOYES WAGES 
During the year the railroads of the 
ng yee Company, entered 
th the employ es as 
procedure provided for in the 
h 


n umber na! important 
trains 


s regulatly ~schedy uled 


restored on 
January 1 

he restored on . Na 
the hasic rates of pay to emploves whic 
had been in effect prior to Fe 

1032, will have wall, tully restored 


| (HAT IS THE "MEANING of the 

“truce” between organized la- 
bor leaders and the Administration, 
signalized in the first instance by 
the granting to labor of equality of 
representation with industry on the 
NRA administrative buard? 

Reality of the truce is attested by 
the friendly relations ut A. F. of L. 
leaders with Presidential Adviser 
Donald R. Richberg, who a short 
time ago was, to them, ‘a traitor to 
the cause of labor.” 

Part of the explanation lies in a 
series of threatened strikes, on 
which Federation leaders promise to 
lay a restraining hand. 


MINE STRIKE AVOIDED 

Of most immediate concern dur- 
ing the past week was the threat to 
industrial peace in the soft coal 
field. Industry-wide collective bar- 
gaining went forward, the United 
Mine Workers, who spoke for the 
employes, asking a 30-hour week in- 
stead of the present 35-hour one and 
a 10 per cent increase in wages. The 
old agreement was to expire April 1. 

Operators. who delayed the ne- 
gotiations by inability to agree 
among themselves on committee 
personnel, offered renewal of the 
agreement on hours, with slight 
wage adjustments upward, for a pe- 
riod of one year. The union wanted 
a two-year agreement. 

At the last minute the NRA took 
a hand, asking renewal of the pres- 
ent agreement until June 16. Both 
sides agreed. 

On the west coast, oi] tankers 
have been tied up for some time by 
a strike which threatens to spread. 
Owners are preparing to begin op- 
erations with strike-breakers, while 
radio operators talk of a walkout 
unless the strike is settled quickly. 

The textile industry faces a reduc- 
tion in operating time by 25 per 
cent below maximum code hours. 
Curtailment of production means 
decreased earnings for labor. The 
United Textile Workers protest such 
curtailment, and are “not disposed 
to argue about it.” 


CAUSES OF REDUCTION 


In the judgment of the NRA the 
curtailment is necessary on account 
of the piling up of unsold stocks. The 
industry blames reduced export 
markets, increasing imports of Jap- 
anese goods, and the _ processing 
tax, which last year amounted to 60 
per cent of total wage payments. 


_ 
Textile workers are resentful also 


over a ruling of the Textile Labor 
Board, which has held that mills 
not forced to close down in last Sep- 
tember’s strike need not reinstate 
those employes who did strike, on 
the ground that, for these compa- 
nies, there was no effective strike. 
The ruling is being appealed to the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

In the automobile industry, a 
strike authorization vote by A. F. of 
L. unions stands as a threat over 
the continued operations of the 
manufacturing group which pre- 
sents the brightest spot in the busi- 
ness picture. 

True it is that A. F. of L. strength 
is not considered numerically im- 
portant in the motor industry. Only 





 Adlbiaiedetvities Hopes Unions May 


Check Trouble—Soft Coal Strike 
Avoided—Wagner | Bill Opposed 


7 per cent of the ballots cast in 
workers’ elections show the A. F. of 
L. designation after candidates’ 
names. 

Nevertheless, such is the yulnera- 
bility of industry on account of its 
technological nature that the clos- 
ing down of key production units 
might easily have the effect of tie- 
ing up a large part of an entire 
industry. In this fact is seen one 
secret of the industrial power of or- 
ganized labor. 


INDUSTRY'S WEAK SPOT 


In the steel and rubber industries, 
conflict lies near the surface on the 
issue of bargaining units, Independ- 
ent unions and “company unions” 
are the rivals, with the companies 
firm in their refusal to permit elec- 
tions that might give the independ- 
ent unions a claim to represent all 
the workers. 

This, briefly sketched, is the back- 
ground against which labor and the 
Administration have buried their 
hatchets. Labor agrees to attempt 
pacification. What does it get in 
return? 

On the part of the Administration 
there is discernible a more friendly 
attitude toward the Labor Relations 
Bill, regarded by labor. leaders as the 
most important measure for their 
purposes before Congress. Secretary 
of Labor Perkins favored it in com- 
mittee hearings. Mr. Richberg de- 
clared fer an independent labor 
board, rather than one under the 
Department of Labor. 


OPPOSITION VIEWS 


Industrial leaders, however, are 
leaving no stone unturned to defeat 
the Wagner bill, on which House 
Committee hearings are going for- 
ward. 

A feature of the hearings last week 
was the appearance of spokesmen 
for employe representation plans in 
the steel industry. The burden of 
their testimony was that the so- 
called company unions are based on 
cooperation between labor and man- 
agement while A. F. of L. unions “are 
predicated on class warfare.” 

Senator Wagner brought out in 
the hearings that the expenses of 
these witnesses were paid or under- 
written by the companies 

Questioned about-bargaining pro- 


cedure, one speaker for the em- 
ploye representation plan outlined 
the course of appeal against unac- 
ceptable terms insisted on under the 
company plan. Appeal lay, he said, 
through plant superintendent, com- 
pany president, State Department 
of Labor, and the United States De- 
partment of Labor. “Failing satis- 
faction there,” said the witness, 
“employes could strike.” 

“Would you have funds to carry 
on a strike?” asked Senator Wag- 
ner. 

“No, sir,” was the reply. “Every 
man is then on his own initiative.” 

Asked by a witness why railroad 
laborers were excluded from the op- 


" 


eration of the bill, 
ner replied: 

“The Railway Labor Act, 
at the last session of Congress, has 
exactly these same provisions in it * 
for the protection of railway work- 
ers from 
organization by 


Same as the Railroad Labor Act.” 

Two witnesses, with widely differ- 
ent points of view, 
bill would harm workers. 

One was James L. Donnelly, 
president of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers Association, 
a threat to the right of workers to 
sell their labor. 

The other was 
speaking for the Communist Party, 
who said it endangered the social 
interest of working people, 
it would make 
struggle of workers 
talists.” 
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‘DIVIDEND NOTICE 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 77 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months period ending Mareh 
31,1935, equai to 1' 2% of its per 
value, will be paid upon the Corn 
mon Capital Stock of th s Com 
pany by check on April 15, 1935 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on March 30, 1935 
The Transfer Books w.\| not be 
closed 

D.H. Foote, Seeretar-T» 


San Francisco, California. 























severally, by Chi 


Pemporary bonds 





This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is not an offer to sell these bonds. 
bonds have been sold by the undersigned ‘and their associates to registered security dealers and others. 


Chicago Union Station Company 
First Mortgage 4% Bonds, Series ““D” 


Unconditionally guaranteed by endorsement as to both 
©, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Company, The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 

St. Louis Railroad Company and The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


All but not any part of Series “D" Bonds may be redeemed at the option of the Company 
on any interest date on and after July 1, 1940 at 105% and 
accrued interest on ninety days’ notice. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


The tssue and guaranty of the above Bonds and their sale to the undersigned and their associates are 
subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission and all legal proceedings in 
connection with the issuance and sale thereof to the approval of counsel for the undersigned. 


In the opinion of counsel these Bonds will be legal investments for savings banks in 
New York, if the bill now pending in the New York Legislature similar to the bills 
enacted in 1932, 1933 and 1934 is enacted. 
April 1, 1935, the vears 1931, 1932 and 1933 shall be excluded in 
railroad corporations hare complied with the requirements of the Act. 
pending would extend the period to April 1, 1936, and also exclude the year 1934. 


Copies of the circular dated March 28, 1935, describing these bonds and giving information 
regarding the Company may be obtained from the undersigned on request. 


OFFERING PRICE 1019) AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE 
OF DELIVERY, TO YIELD 3.94% TO MATURITY. 


exchangeable for definitive bonds when ready for delivery, 
delivered in the first instance 
due course to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange, 


Lee Higginson Corporation 
Edward B. Smith & Co. 


New York, March 29, 1935 


Field, Glore & Co. 


All these 


$16,000,000 


Due July 1, 1963 


incipal and interest jointly and 
ompany, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
hicago and 


OF CHICAGO, Trustee. 











The New York law provides that up to 
Seecrmtaing whether 
The bill now 


may be 
The Company has agreed to make application in 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incorporated 


The First Boston Corporation 





























Thts advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale 
or as @ solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Bonds. 


NEW ISSUE 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 
Series G, 4% 


Dated December 1, 1934. Due December 1, 1964 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


$45,000,000 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus 








Ten electric swi “6 engines and eho grenenan 
electr passenger omotve capital stock o: 
rec d and plac ed in servi and tr clos the vear 
experimental electtic passenger holders, a decrease of «858 compared with 

December 31.1 1933. The average num er of 


motives were delivered. Eighty-four 
electric passenger locomotives and four shares held by each shareholder was «6.¢ 


wat owned 


Brown HARRIMAN & Co. BLYTH & CGo., INC. 


INCORPORATED 


4 

LAZARD FRERES & COMPANY 
; INCORPORATED 

The continuing efforts of the employes to operate the railroad 
successfully under prevailing adverse conditions can be materially aided 
by the Company's stockholders and bondholders who are in a position to 
secure additional trafhe and thus increase revenue. Their active interest 
in getting people to travel and ship via the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
thus promoting the business of their Company is again cordially solicited 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION BONBRIGHT& COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


EDWARD B. SMi1TH & Co. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


H. M. By LLESBY AND COMPANY DEAN WITTERS& Co. 


Le CORPORATED 


Philadelphia, Pa.. March 25, 1935 W. W. ATTERBURY, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
Stockholders mas obtam copies of the Annual Report from 
|. Tames Willeox, Seeretars, Benad Street Station Bu:lding, Philade pha, Pa 


PRCT EATERS LEE BO Lat Se a ar ee ao oe oR TS 


March 28, 1935. 
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>. 
“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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VERY now and then we are told that capitalism is 
doomed. 
We are warned that the system which has built up 
America cannot be maintained. 

Yet in the midst of depression the motor industry has 
demonstrated conclusively the fallacy of these beliefs. 

A striking example of what American industry can do 
is afforded by the motor car manufacturers. 

The 26th annual report just made public by Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of the General Motors Corporation, 
is more interesting reading than any document that has 
come out of political government in the five years of de- 
pression. 

For it is a record of achievement—not promises. It is 
a recital in simple factual form of how American enter- 
prise, American ingenuity, American persistence and 
American skill in merchandising has conducted its opera- 
tions during 1934. It gives every essential fact from pay 
rolls to executive salaries, indeed it is probably the most 
comprehensive and informative statement’ever issued by 
a large corporation in America. 

This is, moreover, hardly a case of “private” ownership 
in the sense of the few. For the General Motors Corpora- 
tion has 330,000 common stockholders, and no individual 
owns more than 2 per cent of the total common stock. 
Here is a trend toward popular ownership which aims to 
spread the benefits of successful enterprise to persons in 
every walk of life. ’ 


The motor industry has taken 


AUTO BUILDERS front rank in the march of Ameri- 
LEAD MARCH can economic progress—and it 
FOR RECOVERY was not built up by tariff protec- 


tion or by government subsidy. 

General Motors, for example, did not offer its stock by 
public sale nor engage at any time in what is commonly 
called stock-jobbing. 

General Motors is an operating company with every 
manufacturing division really an operating unit. There 
are no pyramided holding companies or complicated finan- 
cial structures. 

General Motors, moreover, has increased its pay roll 
from $171,000,000 in 1933 to $263,000,000 in 1934. It has 
increased its number of employees by 38 per cent. It has 
recognized and accepted collective bargaining and its em- 
ployees are a loyal group of workers who are more inter- 
ested in security than in labor politics. 

Let us examine the General Motors plan for individual 
security. Each employee receiving less than $4,200 a year 
may, if he desires, pay into a fund either monthly or at his 
convenience such amount from his earnings as he wishes. 
But the amount cannot exceed ten per cent of his pay, or 
a maximum of $300 a year. 

For every dollar thus invested, the Corporation adds 
35 cents. In addition, interest is paid and the Corpora- 
tion’s own contribution is invested in the common stock 
of the Corporation. 

In 1934, for instance, those who five years ago invested 
$300 actually received a total of $621.52 consisting of $300 
of original investment and $321.52 in benefits contributed 
by the Corporation, including $114.35 in interest. 

This process is repeated each year so that conceivably 
an employee by ten years of thrift would have an oppor- 
tunity to accumulate $6,215.20. The employees thus share 
in the progress of the Corporation. 

v 

Normally about 90 per cent of 
the eligible employees participate 
in the fund. Last year there 


BIG RESERVES panes 
were funds distributed to 27, 
FOR WORKERS —wers funds 


The importance of the plan as an unemployment re- 
serve may be appreciated by observing that when the de- 
pression began in 1930, the employees had accumulated a 
reserve available for immediate use amounting to $75,- 
000,000, and in addition to this there were equities of $15,- 
000,000 used in home purchases, so that $90,000,000 had 
been accumulated for the rainy days. 

Apart from this is the fact that the wages in the motor 
industry are the highest in any industry. Thus the motor 
car manufacturers believe in increased purchasing power. 
Why shouldn’t they? It means increased consumption of 
their own products. 

Now as to management, there are two methods of de- 


ACCUMULATE 


APRIL 1, 1935 


AMERICAN SYSTEM 


The Motor Industry Points the. Wey to Recovery eer Seana That Capitalism Can Function 
Effectively for Employer and Employee Alike —Social Security as Proclaimed by 





General Motors in Its Employee Savings Plan 


By DAvID LAWRENCE 


veloping incentive in General Motors. One is a manage- 
ment participating plan affecting about 250 individuals 
in what is known as General Motors Management Cor- 
poration which received a total of $1,838,877 in 1934. 

Another method—the bonus plan—was applied to 1,484 
deserving individuals to whom, as a result of 1934 opera- 
tions, about 71,000 shares in common stock of the Cor- 
poration were distributed. 


v 


All this is apart from the group 


EMPLOYEES GET insurance plan developed by the 
BENEFITS FROM _ Corporation. During 1934 Gen- 
INSURANCE PLAN‘?! Motors lost 850 employees 


through death or permanent dis- 
ability and payments of $2,124,126 were made to em- 
ployees or their dependents. 

In addition 10,332 employees received sick benefits 
totalling $529,206 “on account of temporary disability re- 
sulting from sickness or non-industrial accidents.” From 
the inception of the plan in 1926 to date about $21,500,000 
has been disbursed to these employees or their families. 

All employees of the Corporation are eligible to partici- 
pate in the plan after they have served three months with 
the institution. At the end of 1934 more than 98 per cent 
of the eligible employees had taken advantage of their op- 
portunity to participate in this phase of the Corporation’s 
plan for individual security. 

Now let us look at the wages of capital. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Corporation made 
no money in 1932, it paid out $53,000,000 in dividends to 
about 350,000 stockholders, which was by no means a 
negligible contribution in that year by one company to 
the purchasing power of the country. 

For the year 1934, the Corporation disbursed $64,- 
000,000 in dividends to common stockholders. The return 
on the common stock, based on its market value for 1934, 
was about 5 per cent. 


v 


Considering the risks involved 
in common stocks as compared 
to bonds or mortgages which pay 


UP IN SPITE OF 
a fixed return of 6 per cent or 
DEPRESSION thereabouts, the Asc Motors 


Corporation and every other industrial enterprise cer- 
tainly ought to have the opportunity to pay the investor 
higher than 6 per cent. Indeed, at least 10 per cent would 
be a fair average considering the losses that must be taken 
in the lean years and the undependable income. 

The Ford Motor Car Company, incidentally, lost in 
one of the depression years about $68,000,000. That was 
money spent in excess of income. The Chrysler Corpo- 
ration likewise dug deeply into surplus during the depres- 
sion years. Both companies made a splendid earning 
record, however, in 1934. 

The pay roll and total number of employees increased 
in all the major producing units of the motor industry 
during 1934. The Chrysler Corporation increased its pay 
roll from $51,000,000 to $82,000,000, and augmented the 
number of employees by more than 50 per cent. 

It can hardly be suggested that the motor industry is 
in any sense monopolistic. The keenest sort of competi- 
tion prevails. There are no agreements to limit output 
and there are no crutches of any kind on which the in- 
dustry leans. © 

Take the export trade, for instance, where the Ameri- 
can motor car industry has increased its overseas busi- 
ness not only in the number of units sold by American fac- 
tories but in the cars and trucks sold through foreign as- 
sembly and manufacturing plants of American ownership. 


v 
Why is this? Because the 


OUR CARS WIN American motor car is the best 
ON MERITS IN in the world and our manufac- 
FOREIGN TRADE turers do not hesitate to compete 


with any other car on merit. 

Also this achievement in engineering skill and market- 
ing both inside and outside the country would not have 
been possible except for the large-scale operations as well 
as quantity production. 

Every unit of General Motors, for example, exchanges 
with all the other units in the Corporation ideas and en- 
gineering suggestions. The opportunity of all divisions 


PAY ROLLS GO 


to make large purchases through a single organization as- 
sures economy in buying. 

There must be in these corporations, too, sufficient sur- 
plus and reserve to incur the risks that come with the 
changes in model and the whims of public taste. 

Bigness is, therefore, the great advantage that makes 
it possible for the American to buy a better motor car 
today than ten years ago and for less price. Had there 
been interference by government with management and 
incentive, had there been a forced distribution of surplus 
and reserves, had there been an arbitrary policy inter- 
posed which would have meant fluctuating and uncertain 
labor costs, the American motor industry would not today 
be furnishing cheap transportation to all the world. 


v 


President Roosevelt, in a state- 


ACHIEVEMENTS ment a year ago in compliment- 
WIN PRAISE OF ing the motor industry on its 
THE PRESIDENT acceptance of collective bargain- 


ing, said: 

“It is peculiarly fittting that this great step forward 
should be taken in an industry whose employers and em- 
ployees have contributed so consistently and so substan- 
tially to the industrial and economic development of this 
country in the last quarter century. 

“Having pioneered in mechanical invention to a point 
where the whole world marvels at the perfection and econ- 
omy of American motor cars and their widespread 
ownership by our citizens in every walk of life, this in- 
dustry has indicated its willingness to undertake a pioneer 
effort in human engineering on a basis never before at- 
tempted.” 

Clearly the nation has an important stake in the con- 
tinued success of the motor industry and so has the gov- 
ernment itself. In 1933 the Chrysler Corporation, for ex- 
ample, paid in taxes about the same amount that it dis- 
bursed in dividends. In 1934 the taxes substantially ex- 
ceeded the dividends distributed. 

Such a mutuality of interest doubtless exists with 
respect to industry generally. In other words, if govern- 
mental budgets are ever to be balanced and taxes suf- 
ficient to meet expenses are ever to be collected, govern- 
ment must not make it impossible for private industry to 
be successful. And to be successful it is more than ever 
essential that control or management shall be vested in 
those individuals who have proved to their stockholders 
that they can manage effectively and honestly. 


The decentralization which the 


EXAMPLE SET motor industry has practiced 
FOR BUSINESS 

money and without Wall Street 
OF COUNTRY aid ac euiiediaiind has furnished 


an excellent illustration of how our complicated and 
large-size enterprises can be managed, their budgets bal- 
anced and substantial sums earned not only for the own- 
ers who took the risks but for the Treasury of the United 
States which has collected huge sums in taxes. 

Men like Henry Ford and Walter P. Chrysler and 
Charles F. Kettering would not have been able to win the 
rewards which their engineering genius so richly deserves 
under a system of controlled incentive or suppressed indi- 
vidualism. 

The General Motors annual report is rightly described 
as “a lesson in Americanism” in an editorial last week by 
the “Detroit News”. 

What the motor industry is doing is not paternalism. 

It is enlightened capitalism. 

The objectives of the motor industry and its operations 
in the midst of depression are in keeping with the Ameri- 
can spirit and are proof conclusive that a system of fair 
competition can be socially useful. 

Business and industry in America will make their 
greatest strides for the benefit of employees and em- 
ployers, owners and managers, when the qualities of self- 
reliance revealed by the motor industry are studied and 
widely duplicated. 

For the automobile companies have begun to conquer 
the vicissitudes of the world-wide depression in an Ameri- 
can way and by a sensible advance in what, instead of 
“capitalism”, we might more aptly characterize as the 
American System. 


since it pioneered with its own 
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